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PERSONAL 
DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 





Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books. 


Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times e very Tuesday. 


A SI 66, Ne Bond Street, W.1, are 











SPREY’S, 166, New 
prepared to purchase for cash GOLD or 
SILVER Cigarette Cases and Vanity Cases, 


Silver Cigarette Boxes and Gold Pe Penc ils, ete 


UCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 
means highest prices obtained for JEWELS, 
GOLD, SILVER and PLATE at sales by Auction. 
Sales held each week. Consult the Auctioneers of 
130 years standing. DEBENHAM, STORR AND 
SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 26, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Temple Bar 1181-2. 
B® YSON AND HEDGES, of Bond Street, can 
now supply Cigarettes and Tobacco of fine 











quality, duty free, to H.M. Navy (ships in com- 
mission only). H.M. Forces Overseas, and 
Prisoners of War. Super Virginia 200 for 7 - 


500 for 17,-, 1,000 for 32-. Special Mixture 8 - for 


4 lb. 15- for 1 Ib., delivered free.—Send address 
with remittance to BENSON AND HEDGES 
(OVERSEAS), LTD., Dept. H.M.C., 13, Old Bond 


Street, W.1. 
OOKS, Periodicals and Manuscripts urgently 
wanted. Valuations for Probate’ and 
Insurance.—WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., 43. 
Weymouth Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Wel. 1621. 


AN PERSONALITY be improved; Can tempera 

ment and disposition be changed for the 
better ; Science says * Yes... RAPIDISM, the 
new scientific system, endorsed by _ expert 
psychologists, shows how. Deficient personalities 
become healthful and magnetic ones.-—Write now 
for free Booklet to THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE. 
606, TUITION HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.19. 


LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 
Suits Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, 
MODERN SILVER, etc. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 
[ pIAMONDS. JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS. 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
O YOU KNOW that your domestic problem, no 
matter what it is, can be solved by ringing 
up Western 7196?-It is the telephone number of 
the NURSERY NURSES’ ASSOCIATION, 17. 
Queen’s Gate Place, S.W.7. Nursery Nurses are 
not the sole concern of this organisation. They 
guarantee the reliability of the persons they send. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
[ERBS.—The demand for Ent English grown herbs, 
particularly medicinal and culinary, is 
greatly increasing, Students taken at the HERB 
FARM, LTD., Seal, Sevenoaks. 
be IS unpatriotic to hang on to your Leica and 
Contax Camera when the R.A.F. needs them 
so urgently. Do please release yours. Top prices 
paid.—_WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material Send ld. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
END AND MAKE DO. Let Resartus do it for 
you. Shirts, ties repaired without coupons 
by RESARTUS, Sarda House, 185-7, Queensway, 
London, W.2. Please write for details. 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 gns. Old miniatures perfectly restored.— 
VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 











ANTIQUE AND 



































INK COAT. GOOD second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 27. 





S= JOTINGSUIT(Everestcloth), RidingBreeches. 
Boots, Books on Climbing, Fine China, FOR 

SALE. No dealers. Property of a famous moun 

taineer.—46, Popes Avenue, Twickenham. 


PIRO Automatic Strop 
good condition. 











(Watts) wanted in 
Price, etc.—Box 280. 


Gone ZIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Coloni« 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rhe umatism. 
catarrh, and general debility.-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575). 
EA without coupons. Finest Parana Mate. 
fragrance and properties surpass China Tea. 
Royal blend, 5 lbs. 25/-, Golden blend 5 Ibs. 20/-, 
Selected blend 5 lbs. 15/-. Postage paid 5 Ibs. 
Maximum quantity 10 lbs. C.W.O.—S. M. A. F 
SYND, LTD., 48, Long Acre, W.C.2. 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq..W.1. 
VOID furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 
for Fur Crusade leafiet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL 
Wappenham, Towcester. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
Successfully used world over. Exterminatiun 
guaranteed. Chemists. Boots’ Branches. Sole 
makers: HOWARTHSE, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield 
10. Tins 1/9. 2/10. 5/-. 
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PERSONAL 


FOR SALE 








TORE “SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.” This 

suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac's 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., car- 
riage paid.—DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO., 
Kendal, Westmorland. 

ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy. good 

quality Furniture and Carpets (Axminster, 
Wilton and Indian up to 15 ft. by 12 ft.).—Oxford 
Street, w.l. 

ATCHES, Clocks, Jewellery, Gramophones, 

etc. QUICKLY REPAIRED by experienced 
workmen. Reasonable prices.—HUGHES (Ground 
Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Victoria 0134.) 
WATCHES WANTED. New, old, 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAY’S (CL), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester 4. 

EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone, EXETER 54901, 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 
OIFFURE.—An enchanting *“* CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 

personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat ! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address) 

Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 

URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London W.1. Mayfair 23256. 
URS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by first- 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £175. 
Details and description from Box 241. 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert modelling for the ** Coupon- 
thrifty ’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—75, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 
ERSIAN LAMB COAT in ‘in perfect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 
this is a genuine one.—Box 115. 
EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. 





disused, or 
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LLIED OCCUPATION WAR STAMPS. A.E.F. 

(Somalia), M.E.F. (Eritrea), just out mint, 
22 difi., to 2.6, 14/6; 16 diff., to 1/-, 9/-; 12 diff., 3 - 
NEW ZEALAND CENTENARY, complete used, 
20/-. Free Norway set, mint, 29. S.A.E. please, 
H. BURGESS & CO., Pembury, Kent. 
ANTIQUES for sale. Welsh Oak Dresser, Carved 

Oak Court Cupboard, Rare Jacobean Oak 
Coffer.—F. A. TIGHE, 37, Rockbourne Road, 
Forest Hill, S.E. 

ALENDAR of Old English Customs still in 

being with description and dates of celebrat- 
ing each; post free 3s.—MARK SAVAGE, Upper 
Basildon, Reading. 














‘OSSILS. A large collection at a low price. 
Also numerous Mantelpieces. Room of 
Queen Anne Pine  Panelling. -CHARLES 


ANGELL, Antiques, 34, Milsom Street, Bath. 
VORIES, carved Tusk, etc.; 3 Sheffield Plate 
Candlesticks; 2 Pewter Cups and Flask.—MISS 

ODELL, 41, Uliet Road, Liverpool. 

] ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 

side tweeds, made to measure from £4/15 - 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 

refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26, 

Wigton, Cumberland. 

ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft. lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. —DENHOLM 

TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 

N BURNING WOOD.”’ Illustrated pamphlet, 
1/-, from H. A. ILLINGWORTH, White 
House, Penrith, Cumberland. 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms 4 of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—*K.”’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 


ELEPHONE WIRE, faulty, insulated, suitable 
for waterproof fencing, packing, horticul- 
ture, etc., £2/196 (carriage paid) per mile drum. 
Plus £1 deposit on drum, returnable. CHEAPER 
THAN STRING. Sample against stamp.—Write 
“Dept. 6,” c/o STREETS, 6, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6/12/6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded, Patterns post free.— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 





























GARDENING 





MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERs 


HIS week I want to emphasise 

for all gardeners to get down to the impor 
business of obtaining their Seeds without ro 
Every effort has been made to ensure that a ay 
stocks of CUTHBERT’S FAMOUS VEGETAR, 
SEEDS in over 100 varieties are now availab) - 
all Woolworth Stores. You cannot buy “i 
Seeds than CUTHBERTS, which have ie 
Nation’s choice for over 100 years. wHy he 
DO IT NOW! “sae 


the nec €Ssity 


GROW YOUR OWN FRU} 


Everyone with a garden can provide their owr 
supply of health giving fresh fruit. 1 can sir 
supply fine quality fruit trees in many of th. 
leading varieties for present planting, 


COX’S ORANGE PIPP is 


For those who want just a few ees to supply 
the family needs, I am offering ; Collection of 
splendid 3/4-year Bush Trees, cove ‘ed with fruit. 
ing spurs in this famous dessert 


variety, 4 fing 
trees, together with 1 Bush Tree, WORCESTER 
PEARMAIN, for pollinating. 5 t ces in all fp, 


30/- carriage paid. 
MISCELLANEOUS FRUIT TREES 


APPLES: Bush, Cox’s Orange, 3-year-old trees 
fine stock, 6/- each. Cordons, 7/6 «ach. Cordon, 
James Grieve, 7/6 each. ; 

Splendid stock of Cordon Trees, ine specimen 
in the following varieties, 10/6 ea h. Beauty of 
Bath, early dessert; Charles Ro.s, mid-season! 
dessert; Early Victoria, early coc ker; Ellison’: 
Orange, one of the best dessert; “Jane's Pring 
Albert, large dual purpose apple: Lord Derby 
regular cropping cooker, large ‘vuit; Miller’. 
Seedling, early dessert; Worces'>r Pearmain 
everybody’s favourite. 

PEARS: Bush, famous dessert va 
7/6 each. 

CHERRIES: Morello, cooking, ! 
each, Standard Trees, popular de: 


ety, Fertility 


sh Trees, 8/6) 
rt varieties, 


12/6 each. 
CARRIAGE ON FRUIT TREES: "LEASE ADD 
1/- ON 10/-, 2/- OVER 10/-. ORDEiS OVER 25 - 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
SOFT FRUITS FOR VITA\INS 
Everyone knows the value of health giving soft 


fruits and no garden is complete without these 
R ber you will want them for bottling, jam 





WANTED 
CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
74, Chancery Lane, London. 





DDERS, 

and SAFES, etc., 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 
Holborn 3793. 
Aare SILVER. Top prices paid by private 

collector.—Send details to LAMBERT 
CAHEN, Sollershott Hall, Letchworth, Herts. 

PPAREL. Highest prices returned for 

discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Clothing of all kinds. Private owners may send 
with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND 
AND SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24925, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2. 











THE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
5 Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


EDUCATIONAL 
GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and_ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye. 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
PARE-TIME WRITING. If you are interested 
in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corres- 
pondence in spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the direct patronage of the leading 
newspaper proprietors. Free advice and book 
Wrage for the Press’’ from Applications Dept., 
1,.8.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


LIVESTOCK 








ANGFORD 
EYWOOD, 

















LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
-FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 

LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent’s, and 

children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, TEL. 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked. 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 

URIOS of all kinds wanted, particularly 

African. Mexican, New Zealand, Pacific 
Islands.—S. BURNEY, 26, Conduit St., London, W.1. 

INE ANTIQUE FURNITURE of all periods 

up to 1780, wanted. Early English Oak and 
Walnut preferred. Also old Jewellery, Pictures, 
etc., for cash. Please send fullest details to 
CHARLES ANGELL, Antiques, 34, Milsom Street, 
Bath. Established 1894. 

IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 

models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought. 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 

OLDFISH, quantities wanted for stocking 

many small garden ponds. Highest prices 
paid.—** P.”’ 12, Fairfax Road, London, N.W.6. 
Phone: Primrose 1856. 

UMAN HAIR MARKET buys all kinds of long 

Human Hair. Combings Grey and White, at 
1 - per oz.—ISAIA, 30, Gerrard Street, W.1. 


























> EAUTIFUL Norwegian x Highland Mare; 

14.2; age 9. Very strong and sound; no vices. 
Good hack. Done carting. (No dealers.)—MRS. 
T. COTTRELL - DORMER, Newbottle Manor, 
Banbury. 

IRD SEED, 3 lbs., 5/6; 7 lbs., 12/-; 14 Ibs. 23/- 

CANARY MIXTURE, 6 pints 166; 12 pints 
30-; sample pint, 2/10. BUDGIE MIXTURE, 
6 pints, 23/-; 12 pints, 44/-; sample pint, 4/2. All 
carriage paid. No grass seed in any of these 
mixtures. — G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 144, 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 

HILD’S RIDING PONY, chestnut, 4 years old, 

10 hands, quiet all traffic, fond children. £20 
here.—Mrs,. LAWRENCE, Tarvin, Chester. 








PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS bought, sold, 
exchanged. Repairing, cleaning by experts.— 
MAURICE & CO., 78, Wigmore St., W.1. Wel.: 1774. 
ARITIES of all countries wanted for cash: 
also really good collections. Don’t send, 
write first. SEFI, PEMBERTON & CO., LTD., 
Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 
YPEWRITERS wanted, Underwood, Reming- 
ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 0082. 














V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 

The great war-time egg producer; 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
** Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.’’ Full directions, 7 lb., 7/6; 14 Ib., 14/-; 28 Ib., 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 

ULLETS, laying and near, R.I.R., B.L. x 

RILR., L.S., Khaki Campbell Ducks and 
Aylesburys, 28/- each, carriage paid, 3 days’ 
approval.—Supplied by IVY HOUSE FARM, 
Tarvin Chester. 





Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes, 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 8351. 





LIVESTOCK 





MART TURNOUT, dark brown mare, 6 years 

old, 12 hands, quiet ride and drive all traffic. 
Good Governess Car on rubbers, fitted lamps, etc. 
Good set harness. £95 here.—Mrs. LAWRENCE, 
Tarvin, Chester. 


making and preserving. 
BLACK CURRANTS: 2-year-old bushes, 1/9 
each; 18/- doz.; 50 for 63/-. 
RED CURRANTS: 1/9 each; 18/- doz.; 50 for 63’-. 
RASPBERRY CANES: Best sorts, Lloyd George 
and Norfolk Giant, 5/- doz.; 35/- 100. 
STRAWBERRY —" Royal 
prolific cropper, 25/- 
PLEASE ADD CARRIAGE AS ABOVE 


Sovereign, 


GOLD MEDAL ROSES 


In times of Peace, CUTHBERT’S ROSES wer 
in great demand, and gained distinctions an 
awards whenever exhibited. 

I can supply Rambler Roses in most of the bes 
varieties, fine quick-growing specimens, 36 each 
post 6d. 6 for 20/- carriage paid. 


CUTHBERT’S RHODODENDRONS 


Everyone admires these beautiful flowerin 
shrubs which are very suitable for all garde) 
purposes. Hitherto, they have been quite a 
expensive item, but times are changing, and lan’ 
on which my FAMOUS HYBRIDS are growing i 
required for other purposes. I am therefore dis 
posing of a quantity of fine well budded specimens 


2-2) ft. in beautiful shades of Reds, Pinks an@ 
Purples. i 
You can have these for 35/- doz. 6 for 2- 


carriage paid. 
HEDGING AND SCREENING 


If you want a fast growing plant for this pur 
pose you cannot do better than the popular hardy 
Oval Green Leaf PRIVET, well rooted specimens 
(not cuttings), 3/4 ft. 30/- 100, carriage paid. 

LIME TREES. Something really special, fine 





specimen standard trees, 8-10 ft., excellent for 
making avenues or windbreaks, 3/6 each, carriage 
1/-. Special quotations for 6 or more. 


FREE ADVISORY BUREAU 


This is quite an important part of my GAR 
DENING SERVICE, and I hope that you will n0! 
hesitate to write to me for advice or suggestiol™ 
on any matter concerning your garden. 


MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTHBERT, 
The Nation’s Nurseryman since 11% 
37 GOFF’S OAK, HERTS 


By Appointment to H.M. the late King Geort! 
ARDENS DESIGNED “AND ND CO! STRUCT 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 11)°7.—GEOR( 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislesurst, Ken 
JORTICULTURAL “PEAT, 17s. per ba 
carriage paid home. Peat Fuc!.—UNIVE 


SAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunbridge \/ells. 








PAVING STONE. Quantity old ondon Yor 

Paving Stone for Sale (brok WIL! 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. ” 3358. 

eee 

EGETABLE and Flower Seeds o QUALITY 
we do the experimenting, no rou!—W. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsman, Histon, ~ambs 





SITUATIONS VACA. T 
Subject to Government Restri. 978. _ 








GENTS WANTED with sou! -_ 
amongst farmers for the sale well-kn 
speciality product.—Box 983. 
PROPERTY LINEAGE, AUC ON & 
2 936. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS, PA 
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Standing about 560 ft. 


II. No. 2405. 





[ KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SOUTH SCOTLAND 


ADJOINING A SALMON RIVER. 3 MILES FROM A COUNTY 








TOWN. 





illy situated in a sheltered position, on rising ground about 300 ft. up, facing South and commanding views over the 


surrounding hills. 
ience, which was 
‘d some _ years 
pproached by an 
ve with a lodge at 
» and contains : 


of reception rooms, 
»oms, bathroom. 


heating. Coy.’s 
iight and power. 
ie. Excellent water 
Modern drainage. 
jing and garage. 





TO BE SOLD. 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,350) 


(The House would be sold with less land if desired.) 





By Order of the Mortgagees. 


out. 


garden. 


Shooting. 


2 FARMS (1 in hand). 


6 COTTAGES. 


THE GROUNDS are well laid 


Well-stocked kitchen 
The Estate in all 
extending to 


OVER 600 ACRES 


Hunting. Golf. 


The Estate has a frontage to 


a river in which there is 


good salmon fishing. 





WEST SUSSEX & HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


About three-quarters of a mile of Trout Fishing in the River Wey. 


Facing due South and standing about 300 ft. up on sandy soil, with good views, the Early Georgian Style 
Residence, which is built of stone and mellowed brick, with a tiled roof and leaded casement windows, 


is approached by a drive. 


DURING THE LAST FEW YEARS MANY THOUSANDS OF POUNDS HAVE BEEN EXPENDED UPON 


THE PROPERTY AND IT NOW HAS ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES. 
Entrance hall, suite of 4 reception, about 20 bedrooms and 9 bathrooms, games rooms. 


Companies’ electric light and water. 
Stabling. Garages. 


Central heating. Telephone with extensions. 


Squash court. 4 cottages. XIVth century barn. 


Modern drainage. 


The GARDENS and GROUNDS have been well maintained and include sloping lawns, formal garden, green 
grassphalt tennis court, 2 grass tennis courts, orchard, spring-fed lake well stocked with coarse fish, wild garden, 


fruit and vegetable garden, grassland. 


ABOUT 74 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


(23,804) 





UNDER TWENTY MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


5 minutes’ walk from a famous Golf Course 








Central Heating. 
Companies’ electric 
light, power, gas and 
water. Telephone. 
Main drainage. Garage. 


THE GROUNDS 
feature and have been 
laid out with great taste. 
Paved Terrace with steps 


are a 


to a Lily Pond. Her- 
baceous Borders. Lawns. 
Rose Garden. Tennis 
Lawn. Orchard. Kitchen 
Garden. 
(25,853) 





up, facing South, the by 
Modern Residence is 
in excellent order 
throughout and 
ready for immediate 
cupation. 
Lounge, 
31. eption rooms, 
bedrooms 
(seve .1 with basins), 
athrooms. 
ABOUT THREE ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
May? 4 ; 
ag a7 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


By Gvetion of Captain ond Mrs. Murphy. 
LITTLE CHARINGWORTH 


*TWIXT CAMPDEN AND MORETON-IN-MARSH, GLOS. 
Campden 3% miles Moreton-in-Marsh Junction 6 miles. Stratford-on-Avon 11 miles. 
~~ ORIGINAL TUDOR HOUSE 
“4 WITH ADDITIONS IN KEEPING. 
Hall, panelled lounge gw 2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, billiar, 
and 2 bedrooms, etc., in converted barn nearby. 





STABLING. GARAGES AND GOOD COTTAGE. 


Electricity and central heating. 


room 


SIMPLE, PLEASING GROUNDS AND PASTURELAND. IN ALL SOME 


37 ACRES 


POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE AND GROUNDS AT LADY DAY, 1943 (1 ANDs 


NOW LET). 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, DURING MARCH 1943 
(unless sold privately) 


Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers and Sole Agents: JACKSON Stor 
Council Chambers, Cirencester. (Tel. 334/5.) 





NORTH COTSWOLDS SURREY 


In a picturesque small town. London 1% hours. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE COMFORTABLE WELL-BUILT RESIDENC: 
TASTEFULLY MODERNISED On the outskirts of the pretty village of Cranleigh. 


3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, conveniently arranged i . = a . 
» recep oo and ne ne Hl ? 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, convenient domestic 


N ic li : 
\LL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. Kain clecteic Night, water and drainage 

GARAGE AND STABLING. GARAGE AND STABLING FOR 2. 
EXCELLENT GARDEN AND PADDOCK, IN ALL ABOUT 


6 ACRES 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


WELL-PLANNED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, IN ALL 
41, ACRES 


Particulars: JACKSON SToPs, Land Agents, Cirencester. Full particulars of: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, as above. 


TO LET UNFURNISHED BETWEEN CHELTENHAM AND EVESHAM 


A WELL-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. 
Enjoying extensive views over the surrounding countryside. 


3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices. Electric light. 
Telephone. 


2 GARAGES. STABLING. 
EASILY RUN GARDENS AND GROUNDS, IN ALL 
1% ACRES 


* £250 PER ANNUM (inclusive of Rates) 


Particulars: JACKSON Stops, Land Agents, Cirencester. 


, Old 


ifices 











a WI N KWO RT H & Co. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, 





| 

WEST BERKS | 

WITHIN A FEW MILES OF THE WILTSHIRE BORDERS 
Over 500 ft. above sea level, with Southern aspect. 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 3 Cottage 


ESTATE OF ABOUT 460 OR 660 ACRES AREA EXTENDING TO 160 ACRES, INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARA 


REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 
XViith CENTURY RESIDENCE Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (7028 





Modernised within recent years and now having main water and electric light and 
power, and central heating. The accommodation comprises: 15 bedrooms, nurseries, | SU RREY 

7 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms and excellent offices. Stabling and garage. Gardener’s 

and chauffeur’ $ cottage. —— and farm buildings. 8 additional cottages. The 760 ft. above sea level. Easy access to London. 

Land is at present farmed by the Owner and is in g heart. The Estate ~ wer 

rather over 100 Acres of woods. SALE OF THE FREEHOLD would be entertained ; co Annie Bt yg tye 4 * oben. ’BUNGAL 
Detailed particulars, plan and er with the Asem: WINKWORTH & Co., GARBAGE. LOVELY GROUNDS of about 24 ACRES. FREEHOLD FORS 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W Agents: WINKWoORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





ns. 
W, 
E. 


a 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





HEREFORDSHIRE 


Salmon and Trout Fishing in River forming Southern Boundary. 


Stone-bu! > Residence occupying a 
delightful cituation on high ground 
with vier s over the Wye Valley. 


Lounge ll, 3 reception rooms, 
8 princip . bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Electric light. 
Modern 


Central ating. 
Ample ater supply. 
drainage. 





Stabling. Garage. 
Farmery. Lodge and Cottage. 


WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS, in- 

cluding: Rose garden, terrace, lawn 

and shrubberies, kitchen garden, 

parkland, riverside meadows and 
pasture orcharding. 


ABOUT 40 OR 45 ACRES 
Hunting with 3 packs. 
Golf. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. (A further 20 Acres could possibly be rented.) 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (21,958) 





IXON AND BERKS BORDERS 


Within easy reach of Reading. 


A DAIRY FARM OF NEARLY 100 ACRES 


Includin) a brick and tiled Residence, standing on high ground and containing 
2 reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, ete. 


Companies’ water and electricity. 


Mod. .n cowhouses for 26. 2 Danish type pighouses of 32 pens. Garage. 
2 good cottages. 


The Vendor Rents another 100 Acres 
FO! SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


\gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,300) 


| 


| 


WENTWORTH, SURREY 


Under 1 mile from Station. 





MODERN RESIDENCE BUILT ABOUT 7 YEARS AGO 


Luxuriously appointed and equipped with all labour-saving devices. All on 2 floors 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Companies’ electric light, gas and water. 
Garage for 2. 


Garden. Kitchen garden. Woodland gardens. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,298) 





BETWEEN WINDSOR 


With half hourly bus service to both Stations. 





AND MAIDENHEAD 





Lying at the foot of Windsor 

Forest with South-west aspect 

and rural outlook over field and 
forest surroundings. 


A _HALF-TIMBERED _ RESI- 
DENCE in the Tudor style with 
pantile roof, originally an old 
cottage added to and modernised. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
sun loggia, cloakroom, 7/8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic 
offices with servants’ hall. 


Electric light and power. Two 
radiators. Co.s’ gas and water. 
Modern’ drainage. Garage. 


Well laid out wooded Garden with 
wide lawn suitable for tennis: rose 











garden and kitchen garden.» 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE with about 2 ACRES 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (40,280) 





GLOUCESTER AND OXON BORDERS 


Within a mile of a Main Line Junction. 


SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCE, HUNTING BOX, OR RIDING SCHOOL 
A CHARMING COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


Part about 400 years old, situated in a quiet village about 450 ft. up, with South and 
East aspect. The accommodation comprises: Lounge hall, 4 reception, cloakroom, 
8 bed, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic offices, maids’ sitting room. 


Company’s electric light and power. Partial central heating. Water by 
electric pump. Modern drainage. 2 garages. 


lhere is stabling for about 30 horses (part under requisition), Covered riding school 
and cottage (also requisitioned). 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 24, ACRES 


including well-wooded gardens, productive kitchen garden, summerhouse, ete. An 
additional 7 Acres can be rented. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (26,431) 


| 
| 





SURREY—LONDON 34 MILES 


Between Dorking and Guildford. 


In a beautiful part of the County, adjoining a picturesque village, a 
DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


the main portion reputed to be of the Tudor Period, built of brick and tile and 
containing a quantity of old oak timbering, oak panelling, etc. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Companies’ electric light, gas and water. Telephone 
installed. Main drainage. Garage for 3 cars and other outbuildings. 


THE GARDENS are shaded by some fine old trees; croquet and other lawns; hard 
tennis court; 2 kitchen gardens. The grounds are intersected by a stream. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,436) 





BERKSHIRE 


ON OUTSKIRTS OF PICTURESQUE VILLAGE, CLOSE TO TWO MAIN LINE STATIONS 


An *XTREMELY ATTRACTIVE * 


RES:)ENCE, part of which is 
be ved to be 200 years old. 


It i .’ shaped, brick built, with 
roug ist, and stands well back from * 
the i, and the accommodation is 4 Wi 
all ioors. Hall, 4 reception rooms 


(lL pa clled), billiards room, 10 bed- 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. 


Cent heating. Electric light. 
Gas, Telephone. Company's 
“or and main drainage. 


int mean 


| mn LBs fe 





ae : Compactly arranged Outbuildings, 


including garage. 


THE GROUNDS are attractive and 

include formal garden, lawns, kitchen 

gardens, hard tennis court, bothy and 
a pair of cottages, paddock 


ABOUT 14 ACRES 
To be Sold Freehold 


THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS IN 
EXCELLENT ORDER. 


Golf. Boating. Fishing. 


Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35,424) 





yfair 3771 
lines) 


\- 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: Selaniet, Piccy, London ’’ 





















COMPAN 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF MAJOR PORTION. 


BERKSHIRE 


14 miles Reading. 


8 miles Newbury. 


MODERN COWSTALLS FOR 40, BARNS, STABLING 


Y¥Y’S ELECTRIC 
FOR SALE as a whole, privately, or by AUCTION at the MASONIC HALL, READING, on WEDNESDAY, the 24th FEBRUARY, 1943, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. UPTON, BRITTO} N & LUMB, 37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
HAMPTON & 


IN ALL ABOUT 


863 ACRES 


ESTATE WATER SUPPLY. 


LIGHT. 


<x SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


@ai.: 










NEW, LOWER AND WOODEND FARMS, COMPTON, NR. NEWBURY 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
COMPRISING A HIGH-CLASS 


DAIRY, CORN AND SHEEP FARM 
WITH SUPERIOR MEDIUM-SIZED FARMHOUSE, BAILIFF’S HOUSE AND 11 COTTAGES. 


REG. 


PROPERTY 





3 SETS OF FARM BUILDINGS, INCLUDING 


PASTURE, ARABLE AND VALUABLE WOODLANDS, ALL SOUND HEALTHY LAND IN A HIGH STATE OF CULTIVATION. 


Particulars, Plan and Conditions 2" hand from the Auctioneers: 











Company’s electricity, 








STOCKED KITCHEN 













power and water. 


GARDEN, 


HAMPSHIRE 


Favourite Sporting District. 3 miles from the old Market Town of Alton. 


4 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, usual offices. 





Further particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.., 
(Tel. : REG. 8222. 


2 cottages. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED COUNTRY HOUSE 


in an elevated position. 


Garage. 










PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 


OR WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND. UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 


(H.13,607) 


6, Arlington Street, 





Rural and quiet. 


Central heating 
Stabling. ; 


DEVONSHIRE 


DITTESH AM, one of the beauty spots of the County. 5 miles from Dartmouth 


HUNTING, FISHING 





3/4 reception rooms, 10 
buildings. 2 cottages. 





AND OTHER SPORTING AMENITIES. 
CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE 





bedrooms, 2 





bathrooms. Garage. Stabling and 


Main electricity. Good water supply. 





65 ACRES OF GRASSLAND LET OFF AT £45 PER ANNUM 


MATURED GROUNDS, INCLUDING TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, WELL- 
AND ALSO 


S.W.1. 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) 


USUAL VALUATIONS. FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AS A GOING 


Further particulars from: 





WALLED GARDENS. 
FARM LANDS OF 132 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 


(Tel. : 


HAMPTON 


CONCERN. 


& SONS, LTD., 6, 





REG. 8222.) (C.49,466) 





BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 





Arlington Street, S.W.1. 











irm 




















Central 
9344 


















FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Further particulars from the Agents : 


(Established 1799) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LAND AGENTS. 







Telegrams: 


Farebrother, London 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


Under 20 miles from London. 


Hall, 





4 reception rooms, 


Central heating. 





BEAUTIFUL 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


ON 2 


10 principal bedrooms, 





GARAGES. 








TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 






Main electric light. 


GROUNDS, 


8 ACRES" 


FLOORS. 









Good water supply. 


2 COTTAGES. 





IN ALL ABOUT 






4 bathrooms, compact offices. 











(Euston 7000) 





WOKING, SURREY 


Near several good Golf Courses. \% mile 
station. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN 
HOUSE, built of brick of the finest 
materials, with oak floors to ground floor. 
3 reception, billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, modern 
conveniences. Garage for 2 cars. Grounds 
of 1 ACRE, with tennis lawn, kitchen 
garden, etc. 
PRICE £4,000 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, 
Mayfair, W.1. 









TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 







MAPLE & Co. Lro. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W. 


(Regent 4685) 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


APLE’S are seeking on behalf of an 
applicant a SMALL PROPERTY in 

or SUSSEX, right 
Horsham and Dorking districts 

House must have all m 
conveniences with efficient central heating 
and contain 5/6 bedrooms, nice garden and 
a little grassland, if possible. 


SURREY 
country, 
preferred. 


Write or 


phone : MAPLE & 
5, Grafton Street, W.1 


in 


aie 


the 


LTD., 


| 
orn | 


KENT, CHISLEHURST 


| Occupying a ae and most convenient 


ion. 


TO BE SOLD 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


with 


proportioned rooms, containing : 


lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, 
small study, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ 
sitting room, etc. Large garage, etc. 


MODERATE PRICE 
Recommended by the Agents : 


MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 


well- 
Fine 





VALUATIONS 
FURNITURE and EFFEC 


| valuedfor Insurance,Probate, 


FURNITURE SALE 
Conducted in Town and Coun 
APPLY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAF 


STREET, OLD BOND STREET, \ 
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— 
en 
28b, ALBEMARLE ST. 
RCER : | 
“9 OSBORN & ME erat 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 4 
See | 
BRIDGE) | BUCKS 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES é | rege ecg gp cn anges atm = | Bet Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient 
aH ‘ of A 2 MILES OF TROUT FISHING IN’ RIVER | Between ylesbury ucki i 
Ina beautiful position on we with really delightful HARBOURNE | for Main Line Station to London. 
AN STTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE . Capital Small Farm 
Standing 1 well-timbered gardens and grounds. | including Stone-built Residence, 5 bedrooms, 2 reception | 
- rooms, modern bathroom. Splendid set of stone farm 
buildings and well-watered land, the whole in a ring 
fence and extending to ABOUT 84 ACRES 
| ONLY £3,750 
| Further particulars from: OSBORN & MERCER, as 
| above. (M.2344) 
SURREY 
| Commanding beautiful and extensive views over the countryside 
to the Surrey Hills. 
Within easy reach of the station with a splendid Sheltered situation’ in rural country.—For Sale 
service of electric trains to Town in about 35 minutes. | s 7 
To be Sold AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
5 : OF CHARACTER 
With hal!, 3/4 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, | A CHARMING WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE | . ee ¥ 
2 bathrooms. F , , | Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
a's dec 1c GOR ed pemee. Celeval Renting with lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Co.'s ele i Main services. Central heating. 
irage and useful Outbuildings. i Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
: : : ae Garage and useful outbuildings. 
Lawns, | d Tennis Court, well-stocked Fruit and Veru bic t Gardens. Excellent Pasture 
octableGarden.eto: Inallabout The gardens are delightfully laid out with gravel terrace. a ee ee saeco P 
ii ‘2 ACRES sista tennis lawn, rose pergolas, etc., well-stocked kitchen garden. Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 
In all 
24 ACRES 
pagar peng en ee gptarsccatae Alga Agent: OSBORN & MERCER. I ted 1 highl 
ull deta’ from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. areas : r& MERCWR ac ahnva gents: Os N & MERCE meee ed and highly 
Full det rom d (17.349) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,350) | recommended. (16,730) 
ES 
R: jent 0293/3377 NIC H O | AS Telegrams : 
Radi 4441 ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’”’ 
ae (Established 1882) ‘* Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.l; STATION ROAD, READING 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE HANTS COAST 
30 miles from London. —— 
FOR SALE, WITH OR WITHOUT CONTENTS, WITH OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR. 
THOROUGHLY COMFORTABLE MODERN HOUSE TO BE SOLD—A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 
with 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 3 cottages and good outbuildings. 
Standing secluded in its owr 
47 ACRES (mostly Let) PRICE £16,000 pretty grounds of 5 ACRES, 
; RECOMMENDED. ‘ : : on the outskirts of a small 
Full details of: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. town and convenient for yacht- 
= = a ing. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. All services. 
neil TUNBRIDGE WELLS Garage for 2. Lawns, kitehen 
garden and paddoc Chauf- 
— Within 7 miles of. Buses. feur’s poe My LET FOR 
£2,250 DURATION. 
Close to village and station. 
FOR SALE, 
WELL-PLACED MODERN HOUSE | 
WITH FINE VIEWS. | SUBJECT TO 
3 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. GARAGE. ALL MAIN | TENANCY 
SERVICES. RADIATORS. } 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. | Particulars of : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








ee RALPH PAY & TAYLOR Ea 








Woking Station 2 miles. Unequalled train service in 30 minutes. 


£500,000 
A WELL-KNOWN COMPANY HAVE ALLOCATED THIS SUM 


FOR INVESTMENT IN AGRICULTURAL LAND 


TO SHOW 3% TO 4 PER CENT. 


Tt oar er ae 
{! { 7 i ae f | LANDED ESTATES OR BLOCKS OF FARMS 


IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY CONSIDERED. 


ADJACENT TO EXTENS!VE COMMONLANDS 7 a 
| 
| 
| 





Suitable propositions will be investigated immediately and all particulars given 


treated in confidence. 
RESTORED FARMHOUSE WITH PERIOD INTERIOR. Secluded position. 


Convenient for bus services. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main elec- 























tricity, power and water. Radiators. GARAGE. FARMERY. THATCHED BARN. 7 tai : oH Pay & TAY ‘ Stree Tsual c issi 
H ARB INNIS COURT. MATURED GARDENS. PADDOCK AND ARABLE Full details to: RALPH Pay & ar A — Street, W.1. (Usual commission 
LAND, JUST OVER 12 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY 6,000 QNS. i a 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, WOULD LET UNFURNISHED. 
vs Recommend ed by Owner’s Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (10,883) 
™ shanerenapae BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY os 
LOW2ON, S.W 9 0152-3 
SEVE!) MILES OF SALISBURY | SURREY, NEAR EAST GRINSTEAD VERY GREAT. BARGAIN 
cont )UIET AND CHARMING | Midway London and Brighton. 30 agen ee BA London. 
se “OPE OF AHIR. aaa | ’ hie LITTLE PERIOD AB DENCE, I gy sage Area 
CHARM (aq LITTLE HOUSE of a | COUNTRY HOUSE | distinction. Stone mullioned windows. 
kind re to be found. 2 reception, Part dating XVith Century | Polished pine doors, parquet floors. 
3 bedro bathroom, kitchen and offices. Full of oak, open fireplaces, etc. | Adams’ fireplaces. Perfect repair through- 
Stabling :. Main water at id electricity. Modernised and with main water, | Out. Over £5,000 spent upon decoration 
Also ine i is a little TUDOR COT- electric light, fitted basins, central | and improvement just prior to the -war. 
TAGE v let). PASTURELAND of heating. Hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, | Lovely position, Absolute privacy. 
™ 2 ACRES. bathroom. Pretty gardens, orchard. Lounge, Pon i eae 2 bath- 
EEN 3 , | rooms. entral heating. Z mains. 
Po PROPERLY FREEHOLD Nearly 2 ACRES Lodge. Garage. Stabling. Cottage. The 
NLY £2,250 MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE - Ban 4 Te yay 
~ »25 owing to business change of plans. | LOVELIEST GARDENS and_BEAUTI- 
beat,” of the furniture may be . - ge of plans. | FULLY TIMBERED WOODS. 
ght. ‘he Purchaser at £350, if IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. | 12 ACRES. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
—_— Bentat: required . FREEHOLD ONLY £2.950. ABSOLUTE BARGAIN. View Quickly. ONLY £7,000 FREEHOLD 
on) ye SLEY & BaLpRY, as above. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED. 
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23, MOUNT ST., \ X TI SON & CO Grosvenor 
QGROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 e 1441 
LOVELY SURREY POSITION NEAR EAST GRINSTEAD WEST SUSSEX—HANTS 
In beautiful unspoiled country high , magnificent views. IN A LOVELY SITUATION ADJACENT TO 
m beautiful unspoiled country high up, magnificent views. | |. DowN FOREST. 400ft. UP AND IN FINELY BORDERS 
CHARMING MODERN HOUSE OF WOODED SURROUNDINGS. Nearly wee. ole 4 Pag Mvng 3 . a most delightful 
CHARACTER L. L ESTATE OF 
oa “an oa DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE 
UNUSUALLY WELL BUILT AND PLANNED AND WITH A CHARMING OLD. 
<CELLEN Charming stone-built House with finely proportioned 
i SST Claes. rooms. Electric light. Central heating, etc. | WORLD HOUSE 
¢ . — a 7 of the long low type with accommodation on 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 12 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 2 floors. 10 “co with fixed wash basins 
7 y ; } 4 bath 8s, 4 reception rooms ect: 
Main services. Central heating. Basins in all bedrooms. | HALL AND 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. Contes wattle. “Aga” cooker, etc. etrte High i 
“‘Esse”’ cooker. Garage. Cottage. Stabling. Garage. 5 cottages. gardens with hard court. 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS SURROUNDED BY RICH | pe A esi conte oe STARMERY. RICH MEADOWLANDS ite. 
PASTURELAND. | Finely timbered gardens and parklike pasture. 
FOR SALE WITH 50 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE | FOR SALE FREEHOLD THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS IN HAN) 
WITH ABOUT 50 ACRES AT A VERY | WITH POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE AFTER THE AND ne ELLY ESTREMELY ORDE t 
REASONABLE PRICE. WAR. MAINTAINED. 
Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W. 
— 
— 
-* ER & CO 
. L. MERC ; 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 
WEST SUSSEX COAST | SURREY BEAUTY SPOT 
8 miles Chichester. 10 miles Goodwood. | On a lovely heath between Dorking and Guildford. 
SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE AND 74 ACRES "MODERN HOUSE OF ENCHANTING CHARACTE ° 
with extensive frontage to the Architect: Mr. MORLEY HORDER. 
Chichester Channel. 
4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 5 bath- a) i 
rooms. Central heating designed by late Miss Gertrude 
throughout. Running water in Jekyll. 4 oak-panelled recep- 
every bedroom. Main electri- tion, 9 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
city and _ water. Garage. 4 bathrooms. Co.’s electricity 
and water. Main drainage. 
Tennis court. 
Large garage. Wonderful 
Simple, well-timbered gardens. situation, 350 ft. up, surrounded 
by heathland. 
weet ry ot vais Views to the Sussex Downs. 7” ai 4 é 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT £10,000 JUST AVAILABLE £8,500 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


CLASSIFIED 


1/6 per line. 


PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





HOTELS AND GUESTS TO LET 


ESTATE AGENTS | 





LEEWOOD HOTEL. 
Premier position. 
The Nice Hotel for Nice People. 
Excellent cuisine and amenities. 
Book early for your honeymoon or much- 
needed rest. Tel.: Buxton 2. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central 
position. Bridge, billiards. Warmth and 
plenty of breathing space.—Resident Directors, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. BRAY. From 4% gns. 


DEVON. (NORTH). Near sea, safe area 
Quiet, charming, comfortable, well-furnished 
XVIIIth Century Country House. Home for 
few paying guests. Own farm, garden produce. 
Tennis. Riding. 1 mile country town; station: 
transport available. Very moderate terms. 
Excellent golf. Fishing near.—Box 278. 
XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the 
centre of Devon. All modern amenities 


and comforts. Rooms with bath and toilet, 
en suite. 


BY XTON. 











SHROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON. 
THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed. 
H. and c. all rooms. Own produce. A few 
vacancies for winter residents. Resident 
Proprietor. 


OMERSET. Sporting Farmer and Wife 

offer ideal ACCOMMODATION, | short 
holidays. Charming house. Modern con- 
veniences. Constant hot water. Excellent 
farmhouse fare. Delightful surroundings. 
Hunters for hacking. Trap kept. Not isolated. 
Terms, single, 5 guineas weekly; double, 
4% guineas each weekly. Hacking reasonable 
terms. —Write Box 271. 


WESTWARD HO. NORTHAM, 
“CLEVELANDS” (NORTH DEVON). 
Club Hotel. Tel. : 








Luxurious Country 
Northam 300. 


WINCHESTER. 





ROYAL HOTEL. In 

old-world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heating. 
Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for ‘“‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31. 





LLANGOLLEN. HAND HOTEL. One 
of the best in North Wales. Magnificent 
scenery. Own Salmon Fishing in River Dee. 
H. and c. running water in all bedrooms. 
Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.’’ 





FOR SALE 


URREY. Close to BOOKHAM COMMON: 
Secluded position, adjoining farm land, 
yet close to shops, bus and station. Pretty 
‘Architect-designed Modern Cottage in private 








BOURNEMOUTH CENTRAL. Comfort- 
able WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE to be 
LET for 1 year or longer from April. 5 prin- 
cipal, 3 secondary bedrooms, 3 sitting rooms. 
Owner proceeding abroad. Present staff might 
remain. Moderate Rent. Apply—REBBECK 
Bros., Bournemouth. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gppys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 
BERKSH IRE, including Sunningdale, Ascot, 
Windsor districts—Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, ete., 








NEWMARKET and BURY ST. ED- 
MUNDS (between). Good Partridge and 
Wild Pheasant Shoot of 1,800 Acres. £200 a 
year plus keeper.—JACKSON Stors & STAFF, 
Bridge Street, Northampton. 


AUCTION 


E. DORSET 
In lovely country between 








Wareham 
Lulworth Cove, fronting bus route. 

A 550 ‘ACRE FREEHOL D ESTATE, with 
Possession. AUCTION SALE in 41 LOTS 
from 2 ACRES to 70 ACRES EACH, at 
BOURNEMOUTH, MARCH 1, at 2.30 p.m. 
Plans and particulars (2/-) of: A.S. KNIGHT, 
Tower Road, Bournemouth, W. 


WANTED 


Country. A.QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half -a-century have deait solely ‘in the sale 


and 











s inghill, Berks. Tel. : Ascot 818-819. 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Measrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Statiun Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 


BERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE, 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


EVON and 8S. AND W. COUNTIES. 
The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIpp0y. 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 
DEVON (EAST) and DORSET (WEST) 
Owners of small and _ medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, ar 
ase pd invited to communicate with 
essrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No fees incurred unless 
sale is effected. 

















-HAMPSHIRE and $OU THERS 


COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road, 
Southampton.— WALLER & xu ng, FA 








M IDHURST, SUSSEX road. 3 good bedrooms, sun balcony, tiled eg pe St property er iY gale tee Business established over 100 yee! = : 
ali ning 

THAT HISTORIC HOUSE bathtoom, L-shaped lowige with inglenook, $5.0 gpmande’ Over SMOCENCINETUR, © LELCEST ERS HIRE «x ip re ez 
Partly wooded 1% Acre garden. Early CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are Cha none gy a ors, “Valuers ad Agents 

“THE SPREAD EAGLE,” possession.— A RB. cEY & HALSTED, Leather- invited to send particulars to their Central M K tH rb: rows 3411, a V 

head Station (Tel, 2442/3) : Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481.  “larket Harboroug : 

bids you welcome. : Aesiabe SHROPSHIRE, border countie. ¢ ou 

URREY. Within 7 miles of Guildford, [LONOON (near). Modern House wanted Wales for residences, farms. e’”.. M 

From 6 gns. pec tatio 7 in 9 Att tit , by private buyer. 4 bedrooms. Freehold principal Agents—HALL, WATERI! ch 

Modern Residence in cuict pesition in well, °f_1on& Lease, in Hampstead, Golders Green,  Lrp.. Shrewsbury. Tel, 2081 ar 

Didiais bieoeee. Modern Residence in quiet position in well- endon, Finchley, or Elstree district, or : : A} 


ASHLEY COURTENAY RECOMMENDS 


EW FOREST. “GOLDEN HIND,” 

HYTHE. Mine Host BARRY NEAME. 
18 bed (all h. & c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private 
suites. Central heating. 7 Acres. Station: 
Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel. 2164. 


PETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE a7 oe HOTEL 
otel, 








First-class family 


excellent position 
near Cathedral. 


Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and 





wooded surroundings. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
lounge (30 ft. by 13 ft. 9ins.), dining room, 
large kitchen, loggia. Garage and 2 loose 
boxes. Pretty garden of 4 Acres, including 
tennis lawn, fruit trees, kitchen garden, 
herbaceous borders, natural pond, and pad- 
dock. Vacant possession. £4,800.—ARNEY 
“— Leatherhead Station (Tel. 
2442/3). 


SUSSEX, (NORTH-WEST). FOR CON- 
NOISSEURS ONLY. _ Near _ favourite 
town. Perfect genuine old Sussex Residence, 





within easy access of King’s Cross. —Write— 
Box 276. 





SUSSEX, | SURREY, ete. A. T. UNDER- 
woop & Co. have many buyers waiting 
for properties.—Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 
Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 


ee ee, WARWICKSHIRE, 
GLOS. aemepaniee SHROP- 
SHIRE or N. OXFORDSHIRE. ° House in 
country with not ae than 10 acres land, 
4 reception, 6-7 bed, main services, central 











GHROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS(:.. 
and WALES. Apply leadii 
Specialists." CHAMBERLAINE- 7 I 
HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 20 


Sussex AND ADJOINING 

JARVIS & Co., of Haywards He: 
in High Class Residences and FE: 
of which are solely in their hand 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN 


WOODCOCK & SON, Esi 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctione: 

















4 ~ ea Possession not required till SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
lavatory basins. EVERY CONVENIENCE, with every feature including nae. 10 bed after war. Ali particulars, including price, TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 
COMFORT, CONSIDERATION. Tel. 214111. and dressing, 3 bath and 4 reception rooms, ator if pons : = - 
Every convenience, Garage, Cotkage Lodge, 204 photon if ronible to Rox 252. Y ORKSHIRE and NO} 
SHROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS and buildings. 90 ACRES well-timberedland. 40 MILES LONDON (within). Wanted, COUNTIES. Landed, Re Ri 
OFFLEY MANOR. Charming peaceful Vacant possessior.. £15,000. Sole Agents: small Country House to rent or purchase. Agricultural Estates— BARKER, (Es 
country. Own produce. Nr. Eccleshall, Messrs. KING & CHASEMORE, Land Agents, 4/6 rooms. Small garden. Main services, Lewis, F.S.1., F.A.1.., 4, P: 


Stafford. Adbaston 247. 


Horsham. 


Near village and bus route-——Write Box 274. 


Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
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an a. me Cu RTIS & H EN SON ange min 
SOMERSET pinta 


NEAR EXMOOR, QUANTOCKS AND BRENDON HILLS 
In @ sheltered position about 300 ft. up, facing South and commanding fine views. 













4 HOUSE OF CHARACTER STABLING FOR 7. GARAG E FOR 3 
COTTAGE WITH 4 ROOMS, AND 
a portio of which dates back to ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


1e XVIth Century In the GROUNDS are stately old specimen 
trees, swimming pool, 2 tennis courts, thatched 
Panelled | nge, 4 reception rooms, 10 bed- pavilion and summerhouse, kitchen garden. 


rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
4 OR 36 ACRES 
COM’ NY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
EX(¢ LENT WATER SUPPLY. 
‘ODERN DRAINAGE. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


HUNTING AND GOLF. 


Particulars from the Agents: Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel. : Grosvenor 3131.) (16,252) 










































































ES 
ee 
ae 
wwe GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = 3 teee 
4 lines.) 68, Victoria St., 
(ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1. 
" 25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 in ee 
| WwW EX 
n | 
JAC )BEAN COTTAGE RESIDENCE IN BERKS gp ae = 
High ground adjoining wooded commons. On bus route. | GEORGIAN HOUSE AND th with views to Isle of Wight 
0¥ LD. THATCHED ROOF. MODERNISED . nila inal aati 
) YEARS OLD. ° : URNISED. ll bed and dressing 
5 bed: oms, bathroom, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms. Main services. Garage. rooms with basins, 4 
Old-world gardens. | bath, lounge hall, 4 
3 FR | reception and billiards 
800 EE | room. 
: HOLD Main electric light. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.4710) | Co.’s water available. 
, | Garages. Stabling. 
Model Farmery. 
3 Cottages. 
WELSH RIVIERA | Men’s rooms. gee t74 
Overlooking the sea and with views to Devon. Old timbered grounds. wy bony 
2 hard tennis courts. i as |e : 
A BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE Walled kitchen garden, en 
5 minutes from Station and Village. | excellent pasture land 
s reception (one-with panelling), 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and electric light. — a —_ 
Modern drainage. Nice gardens with tennis court, etc. Kitchen garden, with fruit | In first-rate | order 
trees. throughout. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, 3,000 GUINEAS | FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER WAR 
Further particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (8827) Recommended by: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (2968) 
JAMES STY WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
ect LES & NORTON 
= . OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 39 
ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A PRETTY 
= WEST OXFO 
= > XFORDSHIRE BERKSHIRE VILLAGE | _ SURREY 
. 73), Ina secluded position in a small country town. Didcot Station (G.W.R.) 3 miles. | Horley Station 4% miles. 
L 73) Vith CENTURY COTSWOLD RESIDENCE. “par. Gi 3” TTRACTIVE LITTLE PERIOD HOUSE, recently 
A \e. rn ste aa ; A 
scot 8 sitting rooms, 6/7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- SF SS GE: | modernised, occupying rural but not inaccessible 
ELL rooms. Main electric light and power. Main water supply. | position. 2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 
mel Partial central heating. Telephone. Useful outbuildings water supply. Electric light. Partial central heating. 
od and garage. 2 cottages (both let). Walled garden and Telephone. Garage. Well-stocked garden, about 1%, 
a orchard. In all about 3 ACRES. 
VING | 
h the PRICE FREEHOLD £3,800 | PRICE FREEHOLD £3,250 
rr (or would sell with 1 cottage only). } Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
OLE. (gents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. os 
siete | OXFORDSHIRE MARKET TOWN 
Es— a BORDERS | | Within walking distance of station, buses. shops, ete. 
cister J In an unspoiled village. | ese a capes | ELL-BUILT MODERN LABOUR-SAVING 
PPON, MODERNISED STONE-BUILT TUDOR RESI- ERY CHARMING XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE | RESIDENCE. (3/4 sitting rooms, 6/7 bedrooms, 
884.) sel DENCE. 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Exellecnt bathroom. All main services. Complete central heating. 
mT) Main electric light and power. Main water supply. Partial | 4-bedroomed cottage suitable for maids’ accommodation. Telephone. 2 garages. Garden (nearby allotment could be 
sind central heating. Telephone. Garage. About 13, ACRES. Main electric light and power. Good water supply. Partial rented). 
“ central heating. Telephone. Extensive outbuildings. Fy ; itti 
with PRICE FREEHOLD £4,250 Garden, orchard and meadowland, in all about 18 ACRES. PRICE (toi nclude es Fixtures and Fittings, 
south (OPEN TO OFFER) (Meadowland can be let off.) R SALE FREEHOLD built-in Furniture, etc.) £3,750 
siting Agents: JAMES STy , <<" WITH POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. | daria Hy Ne al gice 
_ en JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Agente: JAI STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. | Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
RN aN 
A Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London” a . 
6 MILES Ox - 17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. Reading 4112. 
— ) WIHILES XFORD £3,500 , 12 GUINEAS P.W., including Gardener re _ 
ining FURNI RE CAN BE PURCHASED and produce. 


.. In old-world village with bus and train service. a 6 ee ee ee A B EA UTI F U L T U D Oo R G E M 


Wwe SUILT STONE RESIDENCE | OLD HOUSE, completely modernised and 




















North in —— condition through- | beautifully furnished, mostly antiques. £3,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON RESTORATION 
te the Main ] a —— SA cages es oe (2 with basins), attics available, 

s ae par ps5 » Stabling. ery | 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Main electric « 
“a ~ reotocked grounds, _ Inspected light and water. Central heating. Garage. OXON-BUCKS BORDER 
—_ ig ee y: TRESIDDER | S i Jalled garde vely i i i i i 
el ANI 7, South Audley Street, W.1. at sate bees corr 9 miles from Oxford. 1 mile from station, and at end of a cul-de-sac of a little village 
o oO! ~~ ee (17,060) | South Audley Street, W.1. (20,548) Spacious sitting rooms ainlenienin Bowod 
lines : -— To Let, Furnished. Long or short period. Lovely OLD with unnecessary bedroom accommo- 
= hasten oe HOUSE, modernised and in excellent order. Main services. Central — lounge bey po _ My i f.), 
all stal — 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception, spacious hall. Garage and : pcg eer (20 ft. al kit ). es 
ee padd poten grounds, lime avenue, HARD TENNIS COURT, kitchen garden and etek cloakroom, th [ ae hb & e- 
. Ouse on creek.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (9088). da sory — — pats gee = 
TIES DE places, oak floors ee — 

, ve Co.’s electricity, power, water. Centra 
gent 5 id S. & W. COUNTIES CHELTENHAM AND NORTH heating. Telephone. Garage for 3 cars. 
PER t ONLY COMPLETE COTSWOLDS 
a RATED REGISTER G. H. BAYLEY & SONS CHARMING GARDEN AN ACRE 
BR) ‘ nat Tice 2/6 (Established over three-quarters of a FREEHOLD 
| . RIPP(; sw LISTS FREE ESTATE AGENTS Penn AUCTIONEERS This exquisite little home, so easily maintained and ready to_walk ‘straight tnto, is 
ws (Est. 18 ELL & Co., F.A.I. 97 PROMEN ‘ADE. CH L N highly recommended from personal knowledge by: Mr. W8LLESLEY-SMITH, 17, 
s » 18; EXETER. oy (Tel. : "hon TENHAM. Blagrave Street, Reading. (Tel. 4112.) . 
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"BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., FAT. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1 


T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., AAT 
E. STODDART FOX, "PAS ALL. LAND AGENTS. RIGHTON: 
ie i BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON Pepa. 


DORSET 


4 miles Sturminster Newton, 12 miles Blandford, 17 miles Dorchester. 








: ; MAIN ELECTRICITY v vA 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN : * : oe ae 
q ELECTRIC COOKER. GARAGE FoR 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE ‘ ; 3 CARS. STABLING. COLD F °Ampr. 
q GREENHOUSE. 
ALL IN PERFECT CONDITION NICELY ARRANGED GARDENS 
é GROUNDS, PADDOCK. IN ALL . 
5 bedrooms (all with wash-basins), large son ae oe t- 834, ACRES 
boxroom, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, loggia, ’ : 


complete domestic offices. p emallne . PRICE FREEHOLD &4.. 





For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


STRATHMARTINE ESTATE, DUNDEE 


FOX & SONS, Land Agents, Bournemouth, bez to announce that since their recent Auction they have sold the following Farms: 





STRATHMARTINE CASTLE Sie = oe 314 ACRES ea RENT £470 P.A. 
JEANFIELD FARM ... — yi sve oe 114 eo £138 
WYNTON FARM a a os cy £200 
GALLOWHILL FARM oe + = = 86 £103 


BRIDGEFOOT FARM ae os ee aN 84 cae £160 
also a considerable number of Cottages, Small holdings and Feu Duties. 


SEVERAL EXCELLENT FARMS WITH GOOD HOUSES AND BUILDINGS ARE STILL AVAILABLE AND CAN BE BOUGHT ON A 
5 PER CENT. BASIS, THUS FORMING FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENTS. SCHEDULES AND FULL INFORMATION FREE ON 


APPLICATION AS ABOVE. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE RIPLEY, HAMPSHIRE | WITH POSSESSION JUNE, 1943 


i Picket Post. Just off th in road abou 5 mil Ring 1. 11 mile; B th. 
Smiter Trom Ringwood, Secupying. superb position with sum uunowoal, i mies rom Bownenout\ | BARTON-ON-SEA, HAMPSHIRE 
wide open views. Full South aspect. CHARMING TUDOR PERIOD 
CHARMING SMALL MODERN COTTAGE RESIDENCE ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD 


RESIDENCE 





SILT UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF AN ARCHI- s ‘ ee : 
TECT ABOUT 3 YEARS AGO AND POSSESSING ALL | 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, sitting room, kitchen. In good residential district about 1 mile from the Coast. 
COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES. 
+ hee ‘ a in . GARAGE. COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY anD WATER. | 6 bedrooms (3 with h. «& c. water), bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, na ’ 2 

sun lounge, maids’ sitting room, kitchen oo cow plete offices. GROUNDS OF ABOUT rooms, kitchen and offices. 
Companies’ water and electricity. Oak floors and staircase. 

2 garages. Conservatory. HALF AN ACRE GARAGE. ALL PUBLIC SERVICES. 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS INCLUDE LAWNS, VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. NICE GARDEN 
SMALL KITCHEN GARDEN, PLANTATION. ABOUT Niu N. 

SOL TION i 
2 ACRES IN ALL To be SOLD by AUCTION in BOURNEMOUTH on 


THURSDAY, oa" wad a ag (unless previously LOW PRICE, £1,500 FOR QUICK SALE 
so. rivately. 
PRICE £4,800 FREEHOLD “ - 
Solicitors: Messrs. PRESTON & REDMAN, Hinton House, 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. Land Agents, Bournemouth. ' Bournemouth. 


HAMPSHIRE AND SURREY BORDERS 


Only 31 miles from London. 








TO BE SOLD ; ¢ rm : aol : ‘* Central heating. Electricity an 
j , . " ° oe A : Main drainage. Company's 

‘ j F i r . Wash basins (h. & c.) in pl 

VALUABLE : ~ 4 AN , er eee bedrooms. 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL ATE Ti! 
AND AGRICULTURAL — ae a poten = SECONDARY HOUSE, 2 PI 
ESTATE WITH VERY Pe (afl The) ESQUE COTTAGES, EXCEL 


FARM WITH AMPLE BUILI 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN GOOD REPAIR. 


et eron ag Bd principal and 4 maids’ THE WHOLE EXTENDS T‘ 
bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, ‘ = 
diring room, lounge, study, billiards AREA OF ABOUT 
room, hall, maids’ sitting room, kitchen 


and offices. 150 ACRES 


For detailed particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Koad, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICE 
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A , ——— aa 
g do, . 
aang nist a e OC ° (10 lines). 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
: Within easy reach of a main line station with express service to London. 
On a bus route. 
t. 
R DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
with 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
D 
T GARAGE, STABLING AND GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. INEXPENSIVE 
GROUNDS AND PARKLAND. 
IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES 
Strongly recommended by: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 











(72,656) 








FOR § LE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


DITTON HILL 


A SURREY FARM OF 136 ACRES 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE THE LEASE 


About a7 from Surbiton Station, 20 minutes to Waterlco, and within a few minutes a . 
. walk of shoge and buses. OF A FARM IN SURREY 
1 Just over 20 miles from London and within a few minutes’ walk of a station with 
y A ; 
DELIG i{TFUL MODERN HOUSE IN THE GEORGI N prdeerneonaln 
STYLE 


a NICELY APPOINTED HOUSE 
OCCUPYING A HIGH AND OPEN SITUATION 


. B - With 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 sitting rooms, modern offices. Main electric light, 
and containing: 6 good bedroorrs, beautifully fitted and tiled bathroom, 3 reception ’ 8 aK ‘ . 








rooms and very good domestic offices. Garage. gas, water and telephone, 
\AIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. GAS. WATER AND DRAINAGE. COWHOUSE FOR 34. PIGGERIES AND AMPLE FARM BUILDINGS. 
WELL-MATURED GARDEN AND VEGETABLE GARDEN OF ABOUT ABOUT 45 ACRES PASTURE AND 85 ACRES ARABLE 
AN ACRE 2 GOOD COTTAGES (with gas and water laid on). 
THE HOUSE IS IN GOOD DECORATIVE AND STRUCTURAL REASONABLE PREMIUM REQUIRED FOR 13 YEARS 
ORDER LEASE AT A VERY LOW RENT 
Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, Full particulars of: JoHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
London, W.1. (22,235) 22,236) 
OF INTEREST TO INVESTORS. FOR SALE 
AYRSHIRE BETWEEN THE MOORFOOTS AND 
LAMMERMUIR HILLS 
3,000 ACRES, OF WHICH 1,000 ACRES ARE ARABLE 








4 FARMS ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL & AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE 
Possession can be arranged to largest which has comfortable house with bathroom and 
electric light. 1,026 ACRES OF WHICH 800 ACRES ARE ARABLE 
COTTAGES. GRASS PARKS. FEU DUTIES. GROUND RENTS. PLEASANTLY SITUATED RESIDENCE 
BLACKGAME, PHEASANT, PARTRIDGE AND ROUGH SHOOTING. WITH SOUTHERN EXPOSURE, 
4+ reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, bathroom. Main electric light and powet 
RENTAL £1,080 BURDENS £64 14s. 4d. COMMODIOUS FARM STEADING. 9 COTTAGES. SHELTER WOODLANDS. 
PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE, £15,000 RENTAL £720 BURDENS £51 10s. 
PRICE £14.000. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Particulars from the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square. London, W.1. 
83,175) Particulars from the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, meme? 





CONVENIENT TO EDINBURGH 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED RESIDENCE 
ON EDGE !OF PENTLAND HILLS. 


* Tecoption, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 maids’ rooms, Electric light. Central 
heating. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. COTTAGE. 


i NICELY LAID OUT GARDENS OF 
1 ACRE 
PRICE £5,000 


‘from the Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(83,187) 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
RD., LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


Telegrams: 
** Estate, Harrods, London.’’ 


62/64, BROMPTON 


1943 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


and Haslemere 
Offices 





BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUFFOLK <a 


Handy for Bury St. Edmunds, Ipswich, ete. 


SMALL ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
MODERNISED, YET UNSPOILT. 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, complete offices. Oak beams aud doors. 
Carved stone fireplaces. Oak spiral staireases, ete. Gardener’s cottage. Fine old 
thatched barn and other useful outbuildings. Electric light. Central heating. Good 
water and drainage. SIMPLE BUT ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS with moat and 
fishpond. Well-stocked kitchen garden, paddock, ete In all about 


12 ACRES 
ONLY £3,500 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION, 
Hakkops Lyrp.. 62.64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Ertn. 306.) 


REIGATE AND CRAWLEY c.3 


Vaanificent position on a hill. with panoramic views. Convenient to picturesque 
village, and ahuut 6 miles from the market town of Horsham. 


WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


% reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Modern drainage. Co.’s electric 

light and other conveniences. Large garage. Bungalow. Splendid farm buildings. 

THE PLEASURE GROUNDS ARE ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT WITH FRUIT 

TREES, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. THERE ARE ALSO ABOUT 36 ACRES 
OF FARM LAND. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 2 ACRES OR AS A WHOLE WITH 
ABOUT 38 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents : 
HARRODS LYD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensinaton 1490. Hatn. 807.) 


HERTS—A DEFINITE GEM c.4 


500 ft. above sea level. Daily access of London. Walking distance from station. 


UNIQUE LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


Entrance hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bath-dressing room, second bathroom, usual] 
offices, Co.'s water. Electric light. Telephone. Modern drainage. Good garage, ete. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS. Lawn, kitchen garden, orchard, ete. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £4,500 


Hakkovs Ltp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





a 
SOUTHERN SCOTLAND 0.2 


On the country edge of a small town. 23 miles from Edinburgh and 32 miles 
from Glasgow. 


te 


WELL-PLACED AND COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 public Tooms, 9 bedrooms, bath-dressing room, maids’ bathro 1, 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. Garage for 3. Cottage of 4 roo ys, 


MATURED GROUNDS, TENNIS LAWN, KITCHEN GARDEN AND WoOcp. 
LANDS. IN ALL 


ABOUT 18 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
HARRODS LTD., 62,64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (7'el.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. xy, 


CHARMING PART OF BUCKS cé 


Within easy reach of Park and Golf Course, accessible to Station with excellent service, 
about 20 miles from London. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electric light and main services. Garage. 
LOVELY GARDEN WITH TENNIS LAWN, FLOWER BEDs, ORCHARD 
IN ALL ABOUT 
%, ACRE 


Price and further particulars on application. 


Inspected and recommended by 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 307.) 


AMID THE ROLLING DOWNS OF BERKSHIRE ¢2 


 S 


FASCINATING XVth CENTURY BEAMED COTTAGE 
MODERNISED AND FASHIONED INTO A RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEFO! 
2 reception rooms,'5 bedrooms (2 fitted basins), modern bathroom, ete. Main wat 

electricity and drainage. Central heating. Electric cooking. 
GARDENS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
WITH SMALL STREAM. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Vel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 80! 
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A ioy to behold—and to wear! Norvic Shoes are first designed for beauty 


hse iki CO 


and then built for comfort on the principle of the Braced-Foot Fit. Selected 


materials and fine craftsmanship add the third essential for a long gay life! 


THE NORVIC SHOE COMPANY LIMITED, NORWICH Stamped on the Sole. 
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Harlip 


MISS YVONNE STUART JOHNSON 


Miss Yvonne Stuart Johnson is the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. Stuart Johnson, of Henshall 
Hall, Congleton, Cheshire; her engagement to the Hon. Roger Lloyd Mostyn, 9th Lancers, eldest son 
of Lord and Lady Mostyn, Mostyn Hall, Flintshire, has been announced. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
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SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 134d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





CONTROL OF RESEARCH 


HE application of the results of 

scientific research to agriculture has 

received a great fillip from the war. 

The War Agricultural Committees are 
handing their knowledge on with admirable 
results and their efforts are being reinforced 
by the recently appointed Agricultural Im- 
provement Council, whose job it is to find out 
the farmer’s problems and to ensure that the 
results of research quickly reach him. But 
what of the research itself? We know that our 
research workers are second to none, but could 
their work be more effectively organised? 
Many complaints have been made of over- 
lapping, multiplicity of control and (in some 
cases) of unnecessary interference from above. 

The body ultimately responsible for 
research in Great Britain is the Committee 
of the Privy Council for the Organisation 
and Development of Agricultural Research, 
which comprises all the Ministers concerned. 
The Council’s latest Report gives examples 
of current investigations in which many 
individual research organisations are concerned, 
and shows that there is effective and well- 
thought-out co-operation, particularly in such 
urgent matters as the control of bovine abortion 
and mastitis, the effect of mineral deficiencies 
on various crops, and many pressing problems 
of animal nutrition arising from the war. But 
the lists of the bodies concerned with the actual 
carrying out of these and other researches are 
sufficient to show how great the risk is both of 
overlapping and lack of co-ordination. Many 
of the institutes are financed wholly or in part 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. Some are under 
the Ministry’s direct control. Others are under 
the direct control of the Agricultural Research 
Council—the Field Experiment Station at 
Compton for instance. Others are largely 
financed and entirely controlled by universities 
or university colleges. Nor must it be forgotten 
that a great deal of private research work is 
being done by private commercial undertakings 
—at Jealott’s Hill, to take an instance. 

The impression given by the Report is that, 
though it may be possible even now to turn 
the energies of all these bodies to good account 
in dealing with specific problems, there is room 
—and probably growing need—for simplifica- 
tion, and that not at the lower levels of organisa- 
tion only. Another point is the importance of 
a thorough liaison with experimental work of 
the same kind elsewhere in the Empire. Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand are 
in the van of modern farming development, 
and there is no reason why our own farmers 
should not benefit by their enterprise. The 
Report outlines the excellent arrangements 
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already made for consultation and “keeping 
abreast,’’ and it may be hoped that the system 
of liaison will be constantly extended. 


EXPANSION OF OXFORD 


EARS of negotiation lie behind the an- 

nouncement last week of Colonel Raymond 
ffennell’s munificent arrangement with Oxford 
University for tne future ot the Wytham estate. 
Five square miles of unspoilt hill country adjoin 
the city on the west in the loop of the Thames 
between the railway stations and Swynford 
bridge—the only adjacent open country left. 
Its owner has long telt that its future should 
be safeguarded by the University, and used 
for its benefit, and the authorities were anxious 
to co-operate. But the problem was how to 
find the large, though generously moderate, 
price. Conditionally on some 2,000 acres being 
bought, Colonel and Mrs. ffennell offered to 
give all the woodlands and ultimately the noble 
park and Wytham Abbey—the woods in 
memory of their daughter the late Miss Hazel 
ffennell. The innovations made by Colonel 
ffennell in open-air schools at Wytham are 
familiar to readers of CouNTRY LIFE, and it is 
expected that other educational uses will also 
be found for parts of the area, the bulk of which, 
however, will ultimately be dedicated to public 
enjoyment. A deadlock has been broken by 
the trustees of Nuffield College in effect advanc- 
ing the University £100,000 from its academic 
endowments, on the security of the farm land, 
the rents of which meanwhile yield an interest 
on the capital. After the war the University 
expects to pay off the loan and obtain possession 
by means of benefactions. The transaction 
opens up a remarkable vista for the future of 
Oxford and for higher education in general. 
No other university owns a large estate at its 
door. Photographs and a description of the 
historic place wili be included in our next issue. 





WAITING FOR THE STORM 


O-NIGHT the stored strength of the summer 
lies 

Coiled like a spring, and all this heavy air 

Weighs harder on us than our hearts can bear, 
Strained with the burden of congested skies. 
Darkness hangs hot and still upon our eyes 

And when a flurry through the darkness goes 

The dank grass shuddering before it blows 
And every leaf in all the orchard sighs. 


And we can speak no louder. If we speak 

The stillness thrusts our voices back again, 
Our talk before the storm grows quiet and weak 

And fails at last, killed by the cloud’s dark bane, 
And now falls warm upon a fevered cheek, 

Before the lightning shows, one gout of vain. 


EDWARD SHANKS. 


THE LEVELLERS 


REJUDICE against some having advan- 
tages not available to all was revealed 

by the discussion in the London County Council 
as the real basis of opposition to any form of 
co-operation between public and State schools. 
Besides the uniformity of education which it is 
sought to secure, the boarding principle is dis- 
approved of, partly because it removes the 
adolescent from home influence “disintegrating 
and detaching him from the life of the com- 
munity,’’ and partly because it supports private 
profit (for school and house masters). The 
Education Committee’s report, it was pointed 
out, did not criticise the intellectual standard 
or level of teaching in most of the public schools. 
But, to anyone not obsessed by this dull hatred 
of what is not uniform and State-controlled, 
the standard of education and training attained 
is surely the absolute criterion of an educational 
system. The L.C.C. specifically exclude that 
vital consideration because they think a differ- 
ent education (they would not admit it better) 
produces detachment, independence, from the 
State-controlled mass mind of ‘“‘the com- 
munity.’’ The sinister implication of this 
attitude is seen if it is carried a stage further : 
the universities are not State-controlled; they 
are conducted for the ‘private profit’ of 
certain vested interests (colleges or university 
corporations), and are no more, or less, open 
to all than the public schools. How soon will 
the Levellers turn on them, and on all schools 


1943 


of leadership and independence, as citadels of 
the class system? Meanwhile, they have given 
a magnificent testimonial to public schoo) 


education. 


ONION CLUBS 


ORE onions for the Forces an 


money for the Red Cross—here 
good causes rolled into one for which + 
of Norfolk has lately made an appeal 
dent of the Agriculture Committee of 
Cross and St. John Fund. Nearly all 
fond of onions and so have a fellow-fe 
the men in the Forces who want mo 


proposed to start onion clubs all over the 


country to see that they get them. Su 
needs the simplest organisation—a y 
a treasurer and small committee and, 


larly important, a competent advise- 


form of a local gardener. It is sugges 
young people should take the chiet p 
the help of their elders. The boys 
will band themselves together and 
possible, some land: unused allotmen 
in house or school gardens or, best « 
piece of land to be spared by some kind 
farmer. When they have duly gro, 
crops these are to be sold; and—here 
the second good cause comes in—at c: 
prices to those who buy for the 
Services, the proceeds to go to the Re 
It is a scheme which should appeal to - 
young people and should possess that 
friendly rivalry which is always an it 

Let onion atoms lurk within the boy 

And scarce suspected animate the wi 
Thus Sydney Smith in his recipe for 
but much more than atoms are now 
and that as soon as possible. 


FAREWELL TO PHEASANT 


BOUT 10 years ago there appeared a book 


describing 50 ditferent ways of c¢ 


pheasant. One reviewer welcomed it with the 


comment that at last there should be, in 
houses, some relief from the monotony 
pheasant. The attitude recalls the tal 


Cockney who, when asked how he liked a brace 


of pheasants which he was known 


received from a philanthropist, replied: “Oh, 


they was not bad, made into a pudder 
bit of pickled pork.”’ 


that the season makes us say farewell t 
ant for several months to come. Wi 
have been more numerous than mig 


been expected, and wild birds are usually the 


best flavoured. 


been more widely recognised in recen 


and we have heard less of damage to mangoli 
wurzels—though Phasianus, if too numerous 
from intensive rearing, can indeed be a nuisance 
It seems possible, however 
that the post-war world may require some 
modification of the oft-repeated “Up gets @ 


to agriculture. 


guinea, bang goes a penny, down com« 
” 


crown. 


COUNTRY LIFE SHOOTING COMPET! TIONS . 


E have already received many « 
about this year’s CouNTRY LIFE 
competitions for the Home Guard 
Junior Training Corps. We therefore t 
opportunity of announcing that arrai 
for both are well in hand. At the re 
the War Office we have agreed to post 
Home Guard Competition until next 
The reason for the postponement is 
summer months are normally full of 
activities—and this summer will no ¢ 
fuller than usual—whereas in winter 
easy to keep the interest in training 01 
level. Entries for the J.T.C. Competiti 
be posted on or before March 1, shooti 
take place between March 13 and Marci 
targets must be received by us not la’ 
April 5. Fuller details will be circulated 


The less fortunate and 
probably the great majority of us, being neither 
over-opulent nor Cockneys, are now regretful 


True, those October vagrants 
which have fed well on the early acorns along 
boundary hedgerows were not always good, 
but neither were the yellow-fatted, maize-fed 
birds of the most-prized peace-time coverts : 
the best to eat were the most virtuous—those 
whose weekly consumption of leather-jackets 
and wireworms was to be reckoned in thousands 
This useful side of the pheasant’s character has 
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NoTEs... 


d 
Majo C. S. JARVIS 


N a rec 1t case of a lie which got into 


circulat »n, the downfall of the fibber, who 
claimec. <0 have flown over Germany, was 
due to the watchfulness of the Press. 


iness is in many cases a strong 
he public interest, but there are 
which it can have an opposite 
e of its subject. 

1 of being an ordinary civilian at 
ject of the ‘‘news value’”’ happens 
er, sailor or administrator, and a 
t or reporter feels grateful for 
ervice rendered, then the danger 
ient and terrible. This is because 
rity and the reporter have totally 
different views about publicity, so that, when 
the correspondent has penned what he imagines 
to be a most helpful and laudatory ‘‘ write-up” 
calculated to lead to quick promotion and 
reward, he has actually signed his new-found 
friend’s death warrant so far as his future career 
is concerned. When promotions and rewards 
are discussed in the future he will be struck off 
at once as ‘that damned fellow who is always 
advertising.”’ 


This watchi 
safeguard 03 
instances 10 
effect on th 

If inste 
home the su 
to be a sole 
corresponde: 
some small 
can be imm 
Higher Aut! 


* * 
* 


ERE is the true story of a “‘write-up.”’ 
It happened years ago in Palestine, and 
any official who deals with Arabs runs a far 
greater risk from reporters than does his oppo- 
site number who works with, say, Burmese, 
Cingalese or Malays. The Arab has always a 
recognised news value in any circumstances and 
every Official after five years’ service becomes 
automatically a ‘‘Second Lawrence of Arabia.”’ 
There was a small rebellion in Palestine at the 
time, but one part of the country, occupied by 
nomad Beduin, was perfectly quiet and peaceful 
and unaffected by the unrest elsewhere. A 
travelling reporter from one of our big dailies 
visited the quiet area, stayed at the house of 
the Commandant, ate his food and drank his 
drinks, and one day said he would like to see a 
Beduin tribe. So the kindly Commandant took 
him out to a spot of cultivated desert where a 
large tribe were engaged in the peaceful pursuit 
of harvesting barley. 
__ Onseeing the car approach, and recognising 
it, they all ran forward to meet it, with the 
sheikhs in front wearing their great silver-hilted 
swords and pistols. They greeted the Com- 
mandant warmly as an old friend, enquired 
politely after his wife and child and invited 
him to stay for coffee. The Commandant 
excused himself as he had much work to do, 


and then mentioned casually the revolt, ex- 
pressing te hope the Beduin would not take 
part, 


“What revolt?” asked the sheikhs. ‘‘ This 


is the fi ve have heard of a revolt, but in any 
vase We . ec men of peace. Now, fadl ya Sidi, 
change y ir mind and take coffee with us, and 
Pethaps . roasted lamb.”’ 
Bu ¢ Commandant could not stay, and 
SO, wit nd-shakes of warm friendship and 
messag > his wife, he drove off with the 
reporter, 
; Tw ys later a popular English daily 
came Ou. “tha l-in. caption: ‘‘BRAVEST DEED 
mt EMPi . Young, pale-faced British officer 
r one ¢ unarmed faces hundreds of fierce 
aa * ing on Jerusalem and turns them 
“se V - wave of his hand.’’ The Chief of 
Olice not amused when he read this 
effusion, 


~vhen later there was a compulsory 


VS, 


19.43 
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ACONITES IN HAMPSHIRE 
Every February the garden at Wyck, near Alton, the home of Mrs. Lewis Ogilvy, makes 
many shillings for the Queen’s Institute of District Nursing. A huge sheet of aconites spreads 
beneath an avenue of ancient beeches on a steep slope overlooking Wolmer Forest 


reduction of forces the unfortunate Commandant 
was one of the first to go. 


* * 
* 


ie one of those periodicals devoted exclusively 
to dogs, periodicals which I now see very 
seldom, I noticed that the advertisements for 
puppies and stud dogs are as numerous as ever 
they were, which suggests that a business one 
might have expected to be affected by shortage 
of food is in reality as active as, if not more active 
than in normal times. Another point, in con- 
nection with the photographs of many of the 
stud dogs, is that, if one happens to be somewnat 
out of date with regard to the show-bench— 
as I am—it is essential to read the letterpress 
below the illustration to discover what breed 
one is looking at. In fact, with some of the most 
exaggerated cases it is necessary to turn to the 
title page of the journal to make quite certain 
one is really looking at a publication devoted 
to dogs, as one might easily jump to the 
conclusion that one had picked up an archzo- 
logical review with pictures of monsters of the 
paleolithic age, or a medical journal with 
magnified photographs of typhoid and other 
microbes. 

It came as a shock to me to discover what 
horrible-looking deformities the show-bench 
men and women have contrived out of those 
jolly little fellows, the Kerry blue, the Scottie 
terrier and the Sealyham, and it is difficult to 
understand how people can bring themselves 
to live in the same house with the poor dis- 
torted creatures after they have been clipped, 
pulled and manipulated into something sug 
gestive of the nether regions. 


* * 
* 


T is a queer but harmless hobby to clip one’s 
yew hedge into weird forms suggestive of 
peacocks and afrits, but the habit is hallowed 
by time, for it dates back to the seventeenth 
century or further, and in any case the yew is 
a tough growth and does not mind. The dog, 
however, is a most sensitive, highly-strung 
creature, and nobody with any real understand- 
ing of the canine nature would be so lacking 
in decency as to laugh at his dog when he has 
made a fool of himself inadvertently. It is a 
hundred times worse when, after the children 
have dressed the dog up, the adults roar with 
laughter at the result, as on these occasions the 
poor unwilling actor retires to the corner of 
the room for the rest of the evening in shame. 


What must be the feelings of those unhappy 
show-bench terriers when they are combed and 
clipped into misshapen monsters, which cause 
the ordinary human being to recoil in horror, 
and are subject wherever they go to the insulting 
and contemptuous remarks of other quite 
ordinary dogs! And I am quite certain dogs 
do make the most insulting remarks, for my 
own Scottie can turn the mildest and sweetest 
natured animal into a raging wild beast by one 
short sentence muttered under his breath. 


* * 
* 


HE show-bench may do some good by 
establishing a recognised type for some 
ancient variety which has recently been re- 
discovered (or, more probably, evolved), but 
on the other hand it has done and is doing an 
incredible amount of harm by ruining every 
popular breed and destroying the qualities 
which have made them famous. The old- 
fashioned fox-terrier, who, as his name suggests, 
once bolted foxes from their earths, has been 
replaced by a long-legged creature all bone and 
jangling nerves, and the fox-hunters have now 
to breed their own kennel terriers most carefully 
and almost secretly, warding off any insidious 
attempts by breeders to get at them and “‘im- 
prove”’ their stock. 

The little cocker, since he has been estab- 
lished as the most popular of show dogs, has 
almost entirely lost his sporting attributes, for 
something like nine-tenths are now gun shy, 
and recently I took hold of a pheasant “‘re- 
trieved”’ by one of the remaining one-tenth 
which came into three pieces in my hand. I 
would never have believed that this once 
soft-mouthed variety could be bred to bite so 
deeply and so accurately. 

Into the Scottie and Sealyham, in the 
desire for a hard stiff coat, they have intro- 
duced also a harsh dry skin with in many cases 
hereditary eczema; while the craze for a 
ridiculously short stocky body in the former 
has resulted in a state of affairs by which, with 
all the internal organs crowded into a small 
space, it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
breed from the bitches, and disasters involving 
the loss of the puppies, with sometimes the 
mother as well, are an increasingly common 
occurrence. Thirty-five years ago the Scottie 
was the healthiest and hardiest of all our 
recognised breeds—now, unfortunately, I would 
regard it as no exaggeration to say that he is 
one of the most delicate. 
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THE EMPIRE’S NATIONAL PARKS—I 





ANIMAL SANCTUARIES 
OF CANADA 


By FRANK W. LANE 


[This is the first of a series of articles dealing 

with the National Parks of the Empire.] 
LTHOUGH Canada started many years 
later than the United States to form 
National Parks, there are to-day in 
the Dominion over a score of parks 
and reserves, covering some 60,000 square miles. 

The parks are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources through the 
National Parks Bureau. The policy behind the 
formation and maintenance of the parks has 
three main objects: the setting apart for all 
time of some of the scenic jewels of Canada; 
the preservation of historic sites; and the 
protection of animal life and especially of big 
game threatened with extinction. 

The last object has resulted in the creation 
of the largest sanctuary in the world. Wood 
Buffalo Park in the North-west Territory covers 
an area of 17,300 square miles. Here buffalo, 
which at the beginning of the century were 
almost extinct in Canada, are strictly preserved 
to the number of about 7,000 head. 

This park in the far north of Canada is 
ideally suited to the preservation of buffalo. 
It is well forested and thus provides good 
shelter against winter blizzards. There is 


plenty of water and a number of salt licks. 
The buffalo are magnificent beasts, and some 
of the bulls weigh over a ton. Since the out- 
break of war large numbers have been slaugh- 
tered, but there is no risk of the herd’s being 
depleted to the danger-point. 

Another vast area has been devoted to the 
preservation of that curious beast, the musk-ox, 
whose numbers had been seriously depleted. 
In 1927 the Canadian Government set aside 
the 15,000 square miles of the Thelon Game 
Sanctuary (associated with the gallant death 
of 18-year-old Edgar Christian), situated east of 
the Great Slave Lake, as a musk-ox reserve. 

Apart from these northerly reserves nearly 
all the parks provide every facility for holiday- 
making. Swimming in pine-girt, jade-green 
lakes nestling at the foot of majestic mountains; 
golf and tennis amid ideal surroundings; fishing 
in mountain-fed rivers for some of the gamest 
fish; canoeing, camping, climbing—whatever 
the visitor’s fancy may be he can indulge it to 
the full in Canada’s National Parks. The 
Government has not overlooked the social 
aspect of holiday-making, and many fine hotels 
and chalets have been provided. 

Many small parks have been made on 
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THE GIANT’S STEPS IN BANFF NATIONAL PARK, THE FIRST OF CANADA’S 
NATIONAL PARKS TO BE ESTABLISHED 
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MOUNTAIN GOAT IN THE FA}.0US 
JASPER NATIONAL PARK IN THE 
HEART OF THE ROCKIES 


islands, especially among the Thousand Islands 
(1,700 to be exact) of the St. Lawrence River 
and in Georgian Bay, thirty of whose islands 
have been set aside as parks. Point Pelee Park 
on Lake Erie, the most southerly point of 
Canada, is a bird sanctuary. It lies on one of 
the great migration routes and during the spring 
and summer provides a welcome resting-place for 
many thousands of wild duck, geese and swans. 

In the heart of the Rockies, described as 
“Twenty Switzerlands in one,’’ lies the most 
famous of Canada’s parks, the Jasper National 
Park. It covers 4,200 square miles and, with 
the exception of the game reserves in the fa 
north, is the largest National Park in the con- 
tinent of America. It contains some of the 
grandest scenery in the world. Range on range 
of snow-clad peaks, wreathed in ever-changing 
clouds and colours, circle the rocky sky-line. 
Between the ranges stretch valleys and jagged 
gorges as far as the eye can see. 

Several famous passes, along which trailed 
the pioneers who opened up western Canada, 
are to be found here. It was of one of these, the 
Athabaska, that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle wrote 

I have seen the gorge of Erie where the roaring 
waters run, 

I have crossed the Inland Ocean, lying golden in 
the sun, 

But the last and best and sweetest is the ride b) 
hill and dale, 

With the packer and the packhorse on the 
Athabaska Trail. 


To-day hundreds of miles of saddle-pony 
trails invite exploration of the Park. Visitors 
can take trips by the sure-footed Jasper jonies. 
At night they can sleep at chalets or in camps 
or, in pioneer fashion, make a bed on pie 
needles with the stars for a roof. 

Brilliant patches of wild flowers «vt the 
landscapes. Indian paintbrush leaves it» crim- 
son trail and adder’s tongue or snc. lily, 
columbine, larkspur, heather and lilies of the 
valley abound. 

The hardy jack-pine and spruce ; 
predominant trees, with cottonwood and 
coming next. The shapely poplar rears i 
amid the abundant evergreen, and Dou 
are seen in the vicinity of Jasper town. 

The most numerous mammals of th 
as in many of the other parks, are th: 
bears, those ungainly, sociable clowns w! 
become so tame that they pop up and : 
food even on golf courses or on the hiki! trail. 
Elk wander across the fairways and graze 1 the 
fine turf of the greens, mule deer mé the 
rounds of the back gardens of Jasper 1d i 
the northern timber lurks the terrible | ‘22Iy; 
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BOW RIVER VALLEY IN BANFF NATIONAL PARK, 


scorning the domestication that has made its 
black cousin an object of good-natured fun. 
Smaller game and an abundance of bird-life 
throng the Park. 

How the waters of the Jasper Park were 
stocked with game fish is a story in itself. 
Where a dozen years ago whole lakes held not 
a single fish, to-day there is enough variety to 
constitute an angler’s paradise. To accomplish 
this the Biological Board of Canada placed over 
half a million fry in lakes. Three years later 
three to four hours’ fishing with one rod pro- 
duced catches of over 100 Ib. 

An official report on the fishing at this time 
sounds too good to be true. ‘‘A few trial casts 
in Beaver Lake brought a rush of trout from 
all directions, and if the fly was not immediately 
seized, it was followed to shore by the fish !”’ 

_Banff National Park in Alberta, opened in 
1885 and covering 2,585 square miles, was the 
first National Park established in Canada. It 
lies on the eastern slope of the Rockies and 
contains scenery of a grandeur probably unsur- 
passed in the world. Among the enormous 
ranges are hundreds of lofty peaks, huge 
glaciers and beautiful valleys set with sparkling 
lakes or coursed by foaming streams. 

[he famous holiday resorts of Banff and 
Lake Lovise are situated in the Park. A network 
ol trails links points of interest. Banff first 
became “amous for its curative hot springs. 
The cave, now electrically lighted, where they 


ri dis-overed, is one of the show places of the 
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“ig of this region, T. C. Bridges says : 
every sort has become plentiful. 
three sorts of bears—grizzly, cinna- 
lack; there are moose, deer of various 
ntain sheep, caribou, goats, beaver, 
other creatures, besides multitudes 
many different species. Already the 
he great parks is losing its instinctive 
1, and it is actually possible for a 
it in his car and watch wild-goats 
n ledge to ledge along a precipice 
undred yards away.”’ 
m the great fertile plain of central 
ses a long range of mountains in 
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broken terraces like cliffs from the sea. The 
range reaches its culmination in two masses 
known as Riding and Duck Mountains, and 
divided from each other by the deep cut of 
Valley River. 

On the lofty plateau which forms the 
summit of Riding Mountain, over 2,200ft. high, 
lies Riding Mountain National Park. Luxuriant 
forests, set with exquisitely clear lakes, cover 
the great expanse of the Park. Within its boun- 
daries, which comprise 1,148 square miles, roam 
elk, deer and moose; beaver build their homes 
along its waterways; wildfowl throng the 
lakes; and a small herd of buffalo, descendants 
of those which once thundered over the prairies, 
feed on the rich grass of the uplands. 

Elk Island National Park, situated in 
Edmonton, was the first to be set aside primarily 
as a wild ‘animal reserve. The experiment was 
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“THE GRANDEUR OF WHOSE SCENERY {S PROBABLY 


a great success, and to-day there is an abun- 
dance of big game. 

The Park is an ornithologist’s paradise. Its 
position combined with its natural features 
attracts more than 200 species of birds, including 
migrants and common residents. In early sum- 
mer the lakes are alive with waterfowl, many of 
which breed along the reedy shores. Ruffed 
grouse are abundant, and great horned owls and 
several species of hawks have been identified. 

The scenery, as in nearly all Canada’s parks, 
is a delight to the eye—well-timbered knolls 
and coulees, broad open meadows richly covered 
with wild hay, numerous small lakes, ponds and 
sloughs which lie in hollows left by the retreating 
glaciers of the Ice Age, trees in abundance, 
shrubs of various kinds, wild flowers to add 
their colour and perfume to the Park’s meadows 
and woodlands. 


A HERD IN BUFFALO NATIONAL PARK, WAINWRIGHT, ALBERTA 
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REVIVAL OF DRIVING 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF AN OLD ART 


WAS surprised, during the last show 

season before the war, at the number of 

men and women, first-class riders, who 

revealed the merest “‘steering acquaint- 
ance’’ with the harness horse. Sitting lumped 
in the cart, holding the reins between the 
thumb and forefinger of each hand, is not 
driving. Since then many more have discovered, 
if they did not realise it before, that driving is 
an art almost wholly different from riding. 
Let us compare briefly these two forms of 
horsemanship and we shall see how they differ 
fundamentally. 


Most important of all it must be remem- 
bered that, whereas the rider is in the closest 
imaginable contact with his horse, through 
two or three feet of rein to the horse’s mouth, 
with his legs literally wrapped round the horse’s 
body, the driver’s lines of communication are 
extended indeed. Perhaps ten or twelve feet 
of rein separate him from the primary control 
—the horse’s mouth—and that almost equally 
important aid to the rider, his legs, are to the 
driver of no assistance whatever. 


What therefore is there in the way of a 
substitute aid? There are, fortunately, several. 
The right hand, which is of more importance to 
the driver than to the rider, the whip, and the 
voice. It follows, therefore, that, if the driver 
wishes to excel, his skill to control through 
the gossamer touch on rein, the soothing or 
commanding voice, and his whip action, all must 
be developed and synchronised to at least the 
degree of skill attained by the good horseman. 
Since, goodness knows, it is not very difficult 
for a horse to become out of control even with 
a good rider, how much easier is it for the harness 
horse to become unmanageable to all except 
the master coachman! To my mind the art 
of driving is a joy to watch and an unending 
pleasure to practise, so let me give a few 
elementary hints for its better performance. 


When the rider mounts he is close enough 
for his horse to see him, smell him, and sense 
him. If the mounting is done quietly and with 
ordinary skill, a comfortable association is set 
up at once, which is very much to the good. 
With the driver, however, there is no such close 
contact, and the horse, being more often than 
not in winkers, does not see the driver, neither 
does he smell him nor, probably, sense him. It 
is therefore of the utmost importance that the 
driver should execute the mounting process 
with extreme quietness and deliberation. This is 
of prime and continuing importance in the 
association of the driver and the driven. 


It is customary to mount from the off or 
right side, after the driver has, of course, satisfied 
himself that the harness fits and the horse is 
put-to correctly. Before mounting, take the 


— 


reins in the right hand, 
placing the near rein 
over the forefinger and 
the other between the 
second and the third, 
and hold them with a 
reasonable amount of 
slack. Judge the 
length to be just about 
the distance from 
mouth to dashboard 
and take the end of the 
reins and loop them 
over the little finger 
of the right hand. 
In explanation as we 
go along of why we do 
this, it is in order to 
keep the reins clear of 
the feet and clear of 
the step, since to 
catch in either is un- 
pleasant and may be 
dangerous if the horse 
starts before all is set. 


With the reins in 
the right hand, grasp 
the right mounting 
handle, which will be 
found on the dash- 
board, and with the 
left hand do the same 
to the left handle, 
place the right foot on 
the step quietly and 
mount slowly and with 
deliberation. Hurry 
the proceeding and 
you won’t get your 
horse to stand, which 
is a major sin in a 
harness horse. Don’t 
under any  circum- 
stances flop down on 
your seat, but, now 
passing the reins to 
the left hand, pick up 
the rug or apron with the right and foid it 
round your body, so that you sit on the 


driving position. 


ends. If you have a passenger it will be 
shared. The bottom end of the apron should 


hang no lower than two-thirds down the leg, 
for the very good reason that, in case of 
emergency calling for a quick get-out, the feet 
must be free. 


Not till wrapped in your rug or apron 
must you sit down, then take the whip out of 
its socket, hold it in the right hand, release 
the brake, if any, with that hand, and take a 
slight feel on your horse’s mouth, which will 
be quite sufficient indication to any mannered 





THE WHIP ACROSS THE BODY AND FACING FORWARD; THE HORSE WELL 
INTO HIS BRIDLE; BOTH HANDS ON THE REINS 


By R. S. SUMMERHAYS 





CORRECTLY SEATED WITH BACK ERECT 
The feet together with knees lightly touching; hands in the true 


Note the bend of the “ dog’s leg” whip 
for balance 


horse to start. It is permissible to “click” toa 
harness horse, but never to jerk his mouth. 
This is the greatest driving sin, and is unpardon- 
able. Incidentally, and most unhappily, it is 
the common method adopted by most trade 
drivers these days. The body should be erect 
but not stiff, the shoulders back, the knees 
and ankles lightly touching; the feet should 
show just in front of the knees. 


Now note the position of the left or rem 
hand. This should be held a hand’s length 
away from the body and about the same 
distance above the thighs. Turn the wrist 
inwards and let the reins hang downwards 
through the palm. The wrist must be flexible— 
rigid wrists mean hard hands. The right hand 
is a most valuable aid to give strength to the 
left where a horse is stiong in the mouth, and 
as the accepted means of shortening the reis 
(for there is always a tendency owing to thelr 
length for reins to slip), also for turning 1 
either direction. To add strength to the left, 
place the little finger of the right hand over the 
right rein and in front of the left han, whet 
the reins can be separated somewhat ut not 
enough to cause ‘“‘slack’’ between the 2. To 


shorten the reins, a process which is ce'led for 
constantly, place the right hand in fron® of the 
left just as before, but more advancec. ‘1p the 
reins and hook the first finger of the rig * hand 
over the left rein, tighten the grip of ai -1ngets 
and slide the left hand forward, to the juired 
length and release the right hand. 

The whip should always be carried id one 
may well ask why. Remember that t right 
hand and the whip take the place to | -artt 
extent of the legs of the rider. They are yvalu- 
able aids, the whip to correct, to increas speed, 
to hold a horse straight, and asa signal. T > whlp 
should be held roughly two-thirds up the -. 

must 


that is, just under the upper ferrule. 
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be held only in the right hand and be 
carried upwards and across the driver’s 
body pointing at ten to twelve on the 
clock where twelve is the horse’s head. 
\ well-balanced whip will lie comfort- 
ably in the hand with the thong hanging 
downwards without its being gripped. 
\s to its app ication, never, under any 
circumstance », flick a horse but always 
apply it in 2 Sweeping and somewhat 
caressing mcvement up the shoulder 
between col ir and pad. Never use 
the whip wh n the right or whip hand 
is on the rei 3. To hit a horse on the 
quarters is 0 invite a too sudden 
plunge forwé d which, with the weight 
of cart and passengers, may bring a 
horse dowr. I advise all novice 
drivers to ¢ actise with a whip on an 
imaginary orse. Artistry with a 
whip is or ¥ gained by experience 
and you di 1’t need a live horse in 
front. of y 1 to become reasonably 

The w) p is used as the means of 
signalling t. other traffic; held high and 
circled abo: > the head, it is an indica- 
tion that tr driver will stop ; held at 
right angles to the body and swung in 
forward circ es from rear to front, indi- 
cates that a turn to the right is coming, 
and the san.e motion to the left across 
the passenger’s seat, but reversing the 
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SHORTENING THE REINS 


The right hand well up the reins, the left about to be slipped 


forward to take its position 
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circle from front to rear, indicates a 
left turn. 

To turn to the right, check the 
pace and place the right hand as before 
on the right rein, which should be 
drawn towards the body, the left rein 
being slacked off slightly by the left 
which should be drawn towards the 
body, the hand being somewhat ad- 
vanced. To turn to the left reverse the 
procedure, the left rein being drawn 
towards the body, the right rein being 
slackened off slightly as just described. 

I need not warn the driver to 
remember that when cornering, the 
horse must be half-circled and not 
allowed to cut across the pavement or 
road edge. When turning into a gate- 
way always make as near a right-angled 
turn as possible, and give a feel of 
course on the opposite rein, and face the 
horse’s head plumb in the centre 
between the posts and drive on. In 
no circumstances bend over to see if 
your wheel will clear the post, for if 
you do, it probably won’t. If you dead 
centre your horse all will be well. 

Gloves should be of horse hide, 
which will hold slipping reins and 
should be roomy. 

These are the fundamentals of 
driving and are the very basis of the 
art. 


PASSIVE RESISTERS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


T Rugby there is an inscription com- 
memorating William Webb Ellis who 
“with a fine disregard for the rules of 
football as played in his time, first took 
the ball in his arms and ran with it, thus 
originating the distinctive feature of the Rugby 
game.’ I have lately heard of some other more 
recent revolutionaries who have displayed an 
equally splendid scorn for law. Perhaps 
“revolutionaries”’ is hardly the right word and 
I should rather call them passive resisters. The 
reader shall judge. 

There are four of them, as I judge well 
advanced in middle age, who have for years 
past played much together on a course that I 
must not name. It is over 30 years since I 
played on it myself, but I have a clear recollec- 
tion of its very attractive qualities. For a long 
time the course remained much as it had been, 
and then the Committee, seized with that sinis- 
ter passion for improvement which so often 
besets the well-intentioned, began to make new 
bunkers. They made, as I gather, a good many, 
and some of them, at any rate, appeared to the 
four just men, if I may so call them, unnecessary 
and unkind. They instantly resolved on their 
course of action. They raised no storms at 
general meetings; they uttered no complaints; 
they merely disregarded the new bunkers and 
blazed away as if they had not been there. If 
their ball went into one of them they picked it 
out and dropped without loss of a stroke and 
went on their way. All the old bunkers they 
knew well from years of experience and these 
they treated as by law ordained, hacking their 


Way out, but the interlopers they simply refused 
to recoynise and treated them, as far as possible, 
aS non-existent, 


* * * 

_ ths boldly conceived campaign of passive 
disobec’ -.ce compels a measure of respect. The 
four sit y exercised their rights as free men 
to ploy “he game as best pleased them and, 
unles ’ encouraging a spirit of lawless- 
panei ty did nobody any harm. They only 
yong: step or so further the principle of 
ari ‘om the ladies’ tees against the wind 
’. I find myself year by year in greater 
’. And yet I cannot help thinking 

’ 18S a dangerous precedent which 
be too light-heartedly followed. I 
“ecall one instance of such deliberate 
the rules of the game and that cer- 

> not a success. 


It happened some years ago at Hoylake 
when the Oxford and Cambridge fell to be 
played there. There had been a spell of very 
wet weather so that nearly all the bunkers were 
brim full of water. In consequence there was 
much lifting and dropping under penalty to be 
done, which made the game rather an irritating 
and depressing one. The captains of the two 
sides put their heads together and devised 
a rule for the match, whereby any player 
who put his ball into a bunker full of water was 
allowed to have his shot over again. What 
happened if he put his next shot in also, and 
whether he was permitted any number of shots 
until at last he reached dry land I do not clearly 
recollect. All that is certain is that the game 
was rendered rather farcical and that the general 
verdict of the onlooker was that of Mr. George 
Glennie on a famous occasion: ‘‘No gowf ata’, 
jist monkey’s tricks.’’ 

* * * 


Those young gentlemen had not, to be 
sure, the excuse of the four just men. They 
were young and the four are not. They were 
playing in a serious and important match, and 
the four play confessedly for fun and exercise. 
Yet I think the old argument, often rightly 
suspect, of the thin edge of the wedge might 
be used against the four. Once people begin 
““monkeying’’ with the game no man can fore- 
tell the end. An amusing illustration comes to 
my mind from another game—cricket. The 
story may be found in Frederick Gale’s life 
of the famous “‘Bob”’ Grimston. Mr. Grimston 
and a friend of his, Mr. Micklethwaite, made a 
match at single wicket. Mr. Grimston could not 
bowl, and so it was arranged that he might 
throw slow round-arm; further, that neither 
party was to be no-balled for going over the 
crease. 

The match proceeded with fairly even 
fortune and with no outrageous excesses beyond 
those originally allowed, until Mr. Grimston 
went in with a few runs to win. Then Mr. 
Micklethwaite unmasked his batteries. “‘Help- 
ing himself rather liberally to the advantages 
of going over the crease, he ran up to within a 
couple of yards of the wicket, dodged the bats- 
man and popped the ball through the stumps.”’ 
There was a furious appeal to the umpire, the 
celebrated Mr. William Ward, who delivered 
judgment as follows: ‘‘ Robert Grimston is out 
but it is not cricket.” 


Let it not be thought that I am too 
Draconian in my views. I think that the intro- 
duction from the United States of ‘‘winter 
rules’’ made for the greater happiness of the 
greater number and did nothing to undermine 
the true spirit of the game. On certain muddy 
courses winter golf can be rather a penitential 
amusement. It does nobody’s game any good 
to try to play brassey shots from quagmires, 
and it is dull, if possibly profitable, continually 
to batter the ball along with an iron. In such 
cases a little recognised cheating is for the 
general good. No doubt it could be carried too 
far. I once played for some days on a seaside 
course which had greatly suffered during a 
summer drought so that the fairway needed 
rest and repair. The Committee, quite wisely 
in the circumstances, asked everyone to play 
all his shots through the green from a peg tee. 


The course was wet, long and slow, and 
for a round or two it was soothing enough to 
take the driver to a teed ball for the long second 
shots: but the pleasure grew cloying after a 
while, so that a bad lie would have been a 
relief. Moreover, the teeing of the ball for pitches 
made them not only dull but difficult; not 
always, I must admit, as where a little shot 
over a bunker was demanded, but generally 
speaking. Neither, I am afraid, did it greatly 
save the course, for the Ethiopian cannot 
instantly change his skin and he who was in 
the habit of taking a divot drove the peg tee 
as low as possible into the ground and then 
sent his mashie crashing through it into the 


turf. 
* * * 


Furthermore, I blush to say that there was 
in one respect a tendency to dishonesty. The 
rule prescribed the use of the tee on the fairway. 
That is a too elastic term, and on a nasty bare 
sandy place in no man’s land there was great 
temptation to give oneself at a crisis the benefit 
of the doubt. I am convinced that the four just 
men are far above such paltry behaviour and 
would rather die than lift the ball, by inadver- 
tence, out of an old bunker. Yet if they breed 
imitators these may be less punctilious. Rules 
are often very tiresome things, but we can hardly 
get on without them. By all means, let us kick 
out the Committee and fill up their bunkers if 
we do not like them; but, as long as the bunkers 
are there, I am afraid we must just make the 
best of them and take our niblicks. 
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1.—CARVED AND GILT SOFA: ONE OF A SET OF FOUR MADE BY JOHN LINNELL FOR SIR NATHANIE} 


ILLIAM LINNELL, carver 
and upholsterer, was in busi- 
ness in Berkeley Square in 


1758, and between 1739 and 
1754 provided furniture of a total value 
of nearly £1,100 to Sir Richard Hoare, 
first baronet, of Barn Elms, who was 
father of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, the 
antiquary. These bills contain a number 
of items for picture-frames and other 
carved objects of various kinds, such as 
“3 sham curtains” and 

Ffor makinge and carving a pair of half 
length picture frames very neatly carvd with 
a Venus head & feathers at top & foulidge 
on each side, foulidge at Bottom & a Double 
french shell in ye Middle, drops of frute & 
flowers all down ye sides pelmets laping 
over ye Mouldens top bottom and _ sides, 
all ye Mouldens carvd & kea frett in ye 
sandinge ... ts cbs £13 12s. 
There are also charges for tables and 
chairs. One of Linnell’s bills includes a 
note on “the exact prime cost of the 
chairs, & what they stand me in per 
chair.”” The cost of each was £4 7s., of 
which the frame accounts for £2, the 
balance being absorbed by items of 
upholstery, not including the coverings, 
which were apparently supplied by Sir 
Richard Hoare. 

William Linnell provided a good 
deal of furniture for William Drake’s 
town house from 1749 onwards, and in 
1758 his name is included in a list of 
tradesmen employed at Shardeloes in 
Buckinghamshire, Drake’s country house. 
It was probably this William Linnell who 
was employed by Mrs. Montague, the 
blue-stocking, in 1752. When she was 
decorating a Chinese room in Hill Street, 
she wrote to her cousin, Gilbert West, 
that “if Mr. Linnell designs to gild the 
bird he sent me a drawing of, it will look 
like the sign of the eagle at a laceman’s 
door. If japanned in proper colours, it 
will resemble a bird only in colour, for 
in shape it is as like a horse.” She was, 
as we see by her letter of November 16, 
1752, disturbed by the cost of Linnell’s 
decorations. “Mr. Linnell brought me 
his bill’”’ (she writes) “the morning I left 
town, and I think I will send a copy of 
it as a proper warning to your Mr. West, 
and if you will proceed in spite of my sad 
and woeful example, I cannot help it. 


CURZON ABOUT 1760. (FROM KEDLESTON). 
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2.—MIRROR AND SIDE-TABLE, ONE OF 
A PAIR AT SHARDELOES 
Made for William Drake in 1767 by John Linnell 


1 shall repent of my misdeeds as the 
daughters of Israel did theirs in sackcloth 
and ashes. Adieu brocade, embroidery, 
and lace and even the cheaper vanities 
of lutestring and blond.”’ 

“William Linnell carver’’ appears 
in his Universal Director, 1763. He died 
in that year and “‘his large and genuine 
stock-in-trade at his late house & Ware 
rooms” in Berkeley Square was sold by 
auction. None of this craftsman’s furni- 
ture has been identified. He was suc- 
ceeded at his address by John Linnell, 
who was presumably a son or nephew. 

Of John Linnell’s life almost nothing 
is known either, and, but for some sur- 
viving designs, his very existence would 
have been forgotten. He was, according 
to the note by the architect, Charles 
Heathcote Tatham, “in the first line of 
his profession”’ as carver, cabinet-maker 
and upholsterer, and this statement is 
certainly borne out by the surviving 
particulars of his clients. His tomb, in 
Paddington Churchyard, records his 
wife’s death in 1788 and his own in 179. 
A selection from Linnell’s portfolios, made 
in 1800 by Tatham and now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, is entitled 
A miscellaneous collection of original 
designs made and for the most part 
executed during an extensive practice of 
many years in the first line of his pro- 
fession by John Linnell, upholstere, 
carver and cabinet-maker. 

In Story’s Life of John Linnell, the 
artist and friend of William Blake, it's 
stated that Tatham published a “ sumber 
of books connected more or !ess with 
architecture and decoration, among 
others his selection from the carver 
Linnell’s designs; but these des:«ns wert 
never published. The relatior ip be 
tween the two John Linnells, ¢*2 artis’ 
and the furniture-maker, has ne °F been 
determined; the probability some 
connection is, however, increasé 
fact that the artist John Linnell 
James, was a London carver ai 
Tatham’s volume of Linnell’s 
designs contains drawings by i 
chairs, settees, beds 
elaborate structure, commodes, 
chimney-picces, and picture-fran 
of which are coloured and 
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These drawings are rarely dated, and in a few 
cases the name of the client is given, such 
as William Drake of Shardeloes, and Sir 
Nathaniel Curzon of Kedleston. In ai drawing 
entitled Design for the glass-frames in drawing- 
voom at Sherdeloes for Wm. Drake there is an 
alternative gummed on as a flap for the 
cresting of the tall mirror. In the first design 
the crestin' consists of female sphinxes flank- 
ing an ur, while in the variant there is a 
vase as ce! ‘re between foliate scrolls. In the 
drawing-rc »m at Shardeloes are two mirrors 
of similar « xaracter, which hang on either side 
of the firey ace above side-tables with scagliola 
tops of ser i-elliptical form (Fig. 2). 


Linne also worked for Sir Nathaniel 
Curzon. ‘ne design of Linnell’s for a gilt 
armchair’ th lion-paw feet and legs carved 


on the sh alder with female masks between 


palm bre ches is inscribed for ‘Sir Nath. 
Curzon” id dates, therefore, before 1761, 
when Sir! ithaniel Curzon was created Baron 
Scarsdale. There are several designs for the 
silt sofas 1 the drawing-room at Kedleston, 
ranging { »m a free pencil sketch of one of 
themerm ds forming the legs and supporting 
the arms. The next stage is shown in a 


finished ; ncil drawing of the sofa, much as 
it was car ied out, except that the long back 
centres in a medallion of Lord Scarsdale’s 
arms, Fivally, a finished drawing is given of 
the sofa with a classical subject for the 
medallion (Fig. 1). The four sofas with their 
gilded merfolk, mingled with dolphins and 
palm branches, “quite Venetian in taste” 
and “contrasting curiously with the lighter 
and more delicate devices for which Robert 
Adam was famous,” have been attributed 
to Adam upon the strength of a drawing in 
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TAL WINE COOLER, AT 
DESIGNED BY ADAM, 
- MADE BY LINNELL 


19; 


the Soane Museum (signed R. 
Adam, 1762), upon which 
there is a note Design for a 
sofa for Lord Scarsdale and also 
executed for Mrs. Montagu in 
Hill Street. The correspon- 
dence between Adam’s design 
and the actual sofa is not 
very ‘close, but a sofa in the 
Pennsylvania Museum is 
almost identical with the 
above design; and there is 
also a related drawing by 
John Linnell (bearing the 
legend Lord Scarsdale’s Sofa 
at Kedleston in Derbyshire) 
having considerable similarity 
of motive. 

The remaining designs of 
carved furniture were prob- 
ably intended for publication 
by Linnell (one  girandole 
bears on the back plate 
“Linnell inv. 1761”). They 
range in style from agreeable 
versions of the rococo and 
Chinese taste to a fresh and 
original interpretation of the 
classical revival. 

Well-drawn human fig- 
ures, with merfolk and putti, 
are frequently introduced in 
his compositions. They are, 
remarked a writer in The Art 
Journal, in 1882, “analogous 
to those of Chippendale, but 
with a dash of graceful 
classicism; some of the others 
are affected by the rococo, if 
not the baroque, taste of the 
eighteenth century and dis- 
figured by whims and conceits, 
wonderfully out of keeping 
with the superior specimens 
of the graceful fancy of the 
designer, many of whose works 
have doubtless been sold as 
Chippendale’s, and exist still 
under hisname.”’ In the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is a set of tracings from some of the 
designs in the Tatham volume, but the titles 
upon the originals are omitted. In another 
group of designs in pen, wash, and water-colour 
by Linnell, for furniture, mirrors and candel- 
abra, also in the Museum, the period covered 
is 1773-81. These drawings were evidently 
used by Linnell in his work; in almost every 
case the name of the purchaser is given and the 
price added in cypher. Among his clients 
were Lady Abdy, the Earl of Lisbourne, the 
Hon. George Shirley, Lord Vernon, Sir Robert 
Cunliffe, the Earl of Haddington, Lord Ely, 
Lord Melsington, Lady Crosbie, Lady 
Litchfield, the Duke of Cumberland, the 
Duchess of Ancaster, Lady Salisbury, Lord 
Cadogan, and W. Blathwayt of Dyrham 
Park. 

Some mirrors from Bramshill correspond 
so closely with John Linnell’s distinctive 
treatment that it is probable that they were 
made by him (Fig. 4). and in the Linnell col- 
lection of drawings Sir Charles Cope appears 
as one of his clients. Entries of payment 
in 1754 to a Linnell for picture and mirror 
frames and brackets occur in the accounts 
of Sir William Lee of Hartwell : 

1754 May. Paid Linnell for two picture frames 

and two Gothic brackets ... £30 10s. 

August. Paid Linnell for a glass and frame for ye 

back parlour and a picture (frame?) for ye 
chimney in ye fore parlour and 3 brackets, 

£62 2s. 

By 1765 John Linnell had begun pro- 
viding furniture and upholstery for William 
Drake of Shardeloes, who took the trouble 
to have a valuation of these goods supplied 
by another cabinet-maker, Wicksted. In a 
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RESEMBLING DESIGNS 
BY JOHN LINNELL 


Formerly at Bramshill, now at Eversley Manor 


letter dated 1768, Linnell begs for a settle- 
ment of his account. He appears from his 
detailed accounts to have furnished Sharde- 
loes frum top to bottom during these three 
years, keeping workmen on the spot for some 
considerable time. Much of Linnell’s fur- 
niture has disappeared, but certain pieces 
have been identified, including the sideboards 
and pedestals in the dining-room, described 
in his bill of 1767. The “two coolers, the 
tops in the form of vases, and large brass 
handles like Mr. Childs” closely correspond 
to the pedestals and urns at Osterley, for 
which a design by Robert Adam (dated 1767) 
exists, and this chance reference is evidence 
that Linnell was the maker of these pieces 
at Osterley (Fig. 3). He worked for the 
Earl of Carlisle, for there is a design for a 
half-length portrait (indicated in pencil) and 
a frame inscribed “This drawing sent up 
from Castle Howard.” There is also in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum a drawing 
of the side of a room, in which classical 
plaques and medallions figure. This is 
inscribed “‘The casts from Lord Carlisle’s 
marbles.”’ 


At Ammerdown House in Somerset are 
preserved bills for the furnishing of the house 
undertaken by William Joliffe in 1795, when 
he employed two firms, Thomas Andrews 
and the executors of John Linnell of Berkeley 
Square, which throw light on the later 
activities of this maker and designer. The 
more important furniture was provided by 
Linnell, who made the two side-tables in the 
dining-room ‘“‘gilt in burnished gold in the 
best manner for four slabs” and a satinwood 
seat in the drawing-room. 
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THE RECTORY OVERLOOKS THE CHURCH 


INKPEN OLD RECTORY, BERKSHIRE—-II 


THE HOME OF LIEUT.-COLONEL AND MRS. T. H. DU BOULAY 


A perfectly preserved miniature William-and-Mary country house, built by Dr. 


RICKENDENS and Butlers were, 
between the two families, Rectors of 
Inkpen for more than 300 years: 
from 1618, and possibly earlier, till 
1933, when the Rev. Henry Dobree Butler 
died. Hereditary advowsons were commoner 
in the old days than they seem to be now, 
which may be a good thing from the ecclesi- 
astical point of view but is a pity as regards 
the social structure of the countryside. In 
each case the family connection was due to 
the advowson belonging to neighbouring land- 
owners who, as not infrequently is found, 
regarded a local rectory or vicarage as a 
useful investment for providing for a younger 
son. 
Till the end of the fourteenth century 


the advowson of Inkpen belonged to Dudley 
Priory, Staffordshire, to which it had been 
given in the twelfth century by Gervase 
Paynel, to whom the manor belonged as a 
detached part of the honour of Dudley. 
Before the dissolution of the abbeys it had 
passed to the Cheneys of neighbouring West 
Woodhay from which it became separated, 
probably when that manor was sold by 
Thomas Cheney in 1582. By 1618 it belonged 
to Thomas Brickenden, formerly of Cran- 
brook, Kent, who in 1591 had bought the 
manor of Titcomb in Kintbury and had 
probably acquired the advowson of Inkpen 
at about the same time. In 1618 John 
Brickenden presented Robert Brickenden to 
the rectorship, thus initiating a family 





2.—THE FRONT. A WILLIAM-AND-MARY MINIATURE 


Colwell Brickenden about 1695 


succession destined to endure for about 150 
years. Dr. Colwell Brickenden, sometime 
Master of Pembroke College, who, it was 
suggested last week, built the Old Rectory, 
was a second son of Richard, the great- 
grandson of the original Thomas Brickenden 
of Cranbrook and Titcomb. He seems to 
have been already rector in 1693 when his 
elder brother died and, in the following year, 
he succeeded his father in the Titcomb 
estate. 

This explains how a rector of this 
scattered agricultural parish was in a position 
to build such a handsome house and indulge 
a taste for gardening in the grand manner, 
howbeit on a miniature scale. According to 


Hearne he also indulged himself in other J 


ways, being described as an illiterate sot with 
seven children, and sure enough he did die 
of apoplexy in 1714, aged 50. That would 
make him 30 in 1694 when he inherited the 
family estate. Evidently, having already 
taken Orders and been installed at Inkpen, 
he decided to continue living at the rectory, 
which he could now afford to re-build. 
Titcomb was eventually sold by the Doctor's 
son Francis in 1746, but not before having 
installed Robert Brickenden, p.p. (probably 
a brother), in 1737, who was rector for at 
any rate another 20 years. 

Most likely, therefore, Colwell Bricken- 
den rehoused himself in 1695, certainly not 
later than 1710, when he was elected, not 


without suspicion of bribery, to the master- 
ship of Pembroke. The house might be called 
a miniature of Ramsbury, the state! Wren 
period house built on a similar site on the 
Wiltshire downs about 1676, or of Jppath 
on the Sussex downs (circa 1695). < 1s al 
exact contemporary, and of similar ize, \ 
the exquisite Moot House at Downt: 1, nea! 
Salisbury, which is further linked wit! “nkpet 
Rectory by a remarkable semi-forma garde! 
incorporating the earthworks of @ 5ax0l 
moot-place. 

So relatively early a date for a | >use 0 
this size yet perfection, which mig - hav’ 
been built at any time up till 1760, — bore 
out by such details as the coved omitt 


(Fig. 2) and heavily pedimented li 
mers. 
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3—A LONG DRAWING-ROOM RUNS FROM FRONT HALL 


1.—THE HALL, 
|} FROM BESIDE 


THE STAIRCASE 
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recent insertions (the columns enclose bath Pipes) 
The back (Fig. 10), looking up the alleys 
the formal grove, is less sophisticated in treatment 
with its medley of casement and sash windows 
irregularly placed owing to the needs of the Stair. 
case, and its facing with weather tiling. The tiline 
lovely in its rich texture of deep reds and jigh 
and shade, was evidently superimposed over th, 
brick wall at a later date. Probably, as the tro, 
on the facing slope grew up, there was tro:ble from 
moisture not drying out owing to the der se shade 
which yet failed to screen the drivin; south, 
westerly rain. But one would have exp cted the 
exposed north front to have needed treatn nt more 
than the south. Whatever the reason, th» buildey 
rose to the occasion. The original asym netry o/ 
the windows is handled so as to yield  ligit{y! 
patterns of diagonals, and, in its way, th: back js 
even more attractive than the front, be -ause 
unconventional. 
The whole setting of the rectory ret ects the 
proprietorial nature of the régime at Inkpen (Fig. |), 
The little mansion stands immediately posite 
to the church, it is true, with its front ga e facing 
a gate to the churchyard. But the village; almost 
out of sight, only a few scattered roofs « pearing 
farther down the slope, which also has t e effec 
5. of causing the church to nestle in the sha: e of the 
rectory, so reversing the usual relationshi). The 
lanes, where they converge on church and 
rectory, doff their rusticity like a deputation of 
bumpkins coming to wait on the rector, t king on 
a gentlemanly neatness. A retaining wall sweeping 
forward in a big curve supports a lawn east of the 
house (Fig. 8) which looks as though it was 
originally included in the formal garden lay-out. 
Though made up, no doubt, with earth from the 
slope above the house, it is not level enough for 
a bowling green; perhaps there was a_ formal 
parterre of intricate design, which has disappeared. 
It is now appropriately, and more simply, 
decorated with big herbaceous beds following its 
outline. 


Indoors, Dr. and Mrs. Brickenden accommo- 
dated themselves, and their large family, compactly 
but with meticulous taste and dignity. An 
entrance hall runs the full depth of the house, with 
the staircase opposite the front door (Fig. 4) and 
seen through a pair of segmental arches supported 
by a Tuscan order. The front door itself is framed 
internally in a full entablature, and the chamber 
doors, with their drop handles, are as completely 
finished. The contrasting simplicity of the wall 
spaces of hall and staircase is stressed by the 
introduction of oval marble reliefs of 12 Caesars’ 
heads, so apt as to be almost certainly contem- 
porary. The furniture throughout the house is 
exactly suited to such a setting of educated sim- 
plicity. For, whatever else Dr. Brickenden may 
have been, genial and hospitable to a fault, a 
gentleman rather than a pedant, and, we know, a 
keen gardener, his house surely gives the lie to the 
libel of sottishness. Inscriptions recorded in the 
church hint of a charming background of family 
friendship. In 1728 “Mrs.” Catharine Fisher, 
daughter of William Fisher of Chawton, Hamp- 
shire (later to be inherited by Jane Austens 
brother), was buried beside “ Mrs.” Audry Bricken- 
den, the doctor’s elder unmarried daughter, who 
had died in the previous year. She left ins‘ructions 
in her will for a joint monument “to “reserve 
the Memory of their Mutual Regard and A’ ection. 
The two ladies were related by the Docto1 second 
daughter Elizabeth having married Joh Fisher 
“of the City of Bristol, esquire,” seemir y Mis 
Catharine’s nephew. 

To the left of the hall is now a si: le long 
drawing-room from front to back (Fig. This 
was made out of two rooms by the presel 
owners, with the architectural advice of M Sidney 
Elgar of Salisbury. The fireplace of bo — rooms 
was in the middle of the party wall, « in the 




















6—ONE OF THE WHITE-PANELLED BEDROOMS 
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Pes) a) 
S off dining-room opposite (Fig. 5). Its Ps ba 


nent, [removal to its present position in- 
lows HB yolved a steel girder to carry the 
stair. FE upper floor and partition. One of 
ling J the old chimney - pieces has been 
light HP re-used, in a new chimney-breast. The 
the HE colouring © the original panelling, 
trees J with its bo. cornice characteristic of 
from  jts date, isc cam picked out with a dark 
lade, FE oold. The :pholstery is in greys and 
uth oreens, the basic colours of the two 
| the HP views from the windows—a wide sky 
More [MF northwards, the rising lawn and green 
ilder B alleys south ards. The furnishing, as 
y of MH can be seer includes many delightful 
htful pieces. actu ly later than the house but 
ck is HH exactly rig! for it (Fig. 7); it comes 
€ so from a Wen house on Maze Hill, 
Greenwich, the property of the late 
the [ Major Nev e Wakefield, p.s.o., Mrs. 
. 1), HE du Boulay’ first husband. 
osite In th dining-room (Fig. 5) on 
cing HE the other de of the hall, the pine 
nost MH panelling as been pickled for a 
ring 


: change. ( ver the fireplace occurs 
flect HP the only stance of the bolection 
the moulding 1 the house, which one 
The might hay» expected to find more 


and freely used in 1695. A practical inno- 
n Ol vation is te fitting of one of the two 
5.00 BS doorways .anking the fireplace with 
Ping # a hinged sl b so as to serve as a service 


' the an : 
hatch. Tie space corresponding to THE INK THE ee INC NoORTHW ; 
MT din dider-sonde id Gis Gone tout 8.—THE LAWN BESIDE THE HOUSE, LOOKING NORTHWARDS 





is contains a service passage to the single- 

i storey west wing holding the offices, and Butler. It may have been his son who was ceeding him. This second family régime ended 
mal 2: small study. The panelled bedrooms, the Joseph Butler of Wantage recorded as in 1933. A period of doubt as to the future 
a with shutters and window-seats, are char- buying the two estates in Inkpen known as of the house followed, fortunately ended by 
ody mingly typified by Fig. 6. - Haslewick and Kirby House, in 1792 and its purchase in 1938 by the present 
its At the end of the Brickenden régime, 1799 respectively. Thenceforwards the rec- owners, who, it will be generally agreed, 































the same thing happened as at its beginning: tors were Butlers: the Rev. Joseph Butler, may be congratulated on possessing such a 
the advowson was bought by a gentleman’ died 1821, aged 33; the Rev. John Butler, home as many dream of finding. 


m0 & forming an estate. this time a Mr. Thomas — 1838-95; the Rev. Henry Dobree Butler suc- CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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9—TI "AIRCASE AT THE FIRST-FLOOR LANDING 10.—THE BACK, HUNG WITH WEATHER TILING 
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THE WHITE-BREASTED BARN-OWL 


and Illustrated by ERIC J. HOSKING 


Written 


NE day last spring as it was nearing 

dusk I was cycling along a narrow 

Norfolk by-road with two friends, when 

we noticed a barn-owl flying along by 

the side of a hedge. We were all struck by its 

unusual whiteness and agreed that it was the 

whitest barn-owl we had ever seen, resembling 
at first glance a small snowy owl. 


We dismounted and watched this owl care- 
fully, as it was obviously hunting. We observed 
it flying low over a field, wherever possible 
keeping close to the surrounding hedges. When 
it was a short distance ahead of us it flew across 
the road, suddenly swung upwards, and dived 
down like a stone. It remained down for about 
three minutes, then rising, flew in a direct line 
for some old thatched barns belonging to a local 
farm, and as it reached them we lost sight of it. 
We had noticed that when the bird rose from 
the ground it carried something fairly large and 
dark-coloured—possibly a mole—close to its 
body, gripped in its talons, and we surmised 
that it had taken this back to the nest, which 
was possibly in the barns. However, darkness 
was approaching and, as the farmers retire 
fairly early, we decided to postpone investiga- 
tions until the next day. 


Accordingly we called at the farm during 
the following evening, and we were informed by 
the farmer that barn-owls were nesting on the 
farm to his knowledge, as they did every year, 
but he had no idea of the whereabouts of the 
nest. He volunteered to come with us to assist 
our search, and on our way to the barns we 
saw the white owl again. We watched it for 
a short time before it disappeared from our 
view, but it reappeared a few minutes after- 
wards flying round a corner with food in its 
talons as we reached the barns. On seeing us 
it swung round and vanished. We concealed 


JUST ARRIVED WITH A FIELD-VOLE, PERCHED ON A 
BEAM OVER THE NEST 


19. 


1943 


THE FARM BUILDINGS 


The nest was located under the thatched roof in the centre of the picture, at the end nearest 
the farm-house 


ourselves, and after a short wait the owl put 
in another appearance, this time flying into a 
pigsty through the top section of a door which 
was always left open. We waited for the owl 
to leave and then went over to the sty in order 
to locate the nest. 

In the pigsty was an enormous sow with 
numerous piglets, and we were advised not to 
go near her as her temper with strangers was 


ie ti 


inclined to be rather short. However it was 
an easy matter to climb above her, and we began 
our search. All likely holes and corners were 
examined, and it was while my friend was 
peering behind an old piece of cloth hanging 
from the roof that a second owl flew out. The 
five white eggs were found lying between two 
rafters forming divisions of the sty, among 
a pile of disgorged pellets. The eggs were 


v 


THE INTENSE WHITE OF THE COCK’S BR! 
SEEMED ALMOST TO REFLECT LIGHT 
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peautifully warm, and on examina- 


tion by the light of a torch they 
appeared to be fairly fresh. 

No attempt at photography was 
made until the eggs started hatching. 
he barn-owl, like most of the 
birds of prey, Starts incubation after 
laying the fist egg, with the result 
that the egg do not hatch together, 
but over a veriod of several days, 
according to the egg-laying interval. 
In this part cular case there was a 
lapse of ei ht days between the 
hatching of che first and last eggs. 
It was eas) to fix up a photo- 
graphic hide by arranging a simple 
platform be ween an old beam and 
the wall fc’ the photographer to 
sit on and 1st his camera, while a 
piece of m iterial was suspended 
fom the roof to act as a screen. 
The only dr wback was that it was 
aot possib! to see much of the 
nest even 1 broad daylight, but 
when the « "es became accustomed 
to the dark 2ss much assistance was 
afforded by the light colour of the 
young and idult owls, and it was 
just possib > to discern some of 
the events which took place. A 
camera was focused with the aid of 
a torch, an the flashlight apparatus 
was erected with its potential source 
of light directed towards the nest. 


The hen was the first to 
return and she alighted on an old 


cross-beam_ which oe een wilh HEN HAS JUST GIVEN A FIELD-VOLE TO THE CHICKS, BUT THE COCK 
Re Oe oe ae STILL HOLDS HIS CATCH IN HIS BILL 


could see her quite clearly. 

was distinguished from the cock by 
her much browner, darker plumage, forasI have breast seemed almost to reflect light. I could continued brooding the young and, so far as | 
already mentioned, the cock was an unusually see that he had something dangling from his could see, she did not feed them. After a short 
white bird. During her absence the young had bill, and without hesitation he made his way time she rose, stretched herself, and flew from 
chattered continuously, but when she joined to the nest. When he arrived at the side the sty to remain absent for nearly 20 minutes. 
them in the nest and brooded them their calls of the, hen I exposed a flash, securing a The two adult birds returned together, and as 
became more and more muffled until they rather unusual photograph of the two birds they alighted on the beam above the nest | 
died away altogether. About an hour later together. could see that each was carrying a rodent by 
the cock flew in, and the intense white of his After the departure of the cock the hen the nape of the neck in the bill. : 


The male jumped down to the 
nest first, closely followed by the hen, 
but it was darker now and I was 
uncertain whether or not they were 
facing the camera. To ensure a good 
photograph, therefore, I made a 
slight noise in order to attract their 
attention before firing the flash. 
The resulting photograph shows 
that the hen had just given her 
food to one of the young, but that 
of the cock was still held in his bill. 
It is possible also in the photo- 
graph to identify the prey, which in 
each case is a field-vole. 

The larder was kept excep- 
tionally well supplied, there being 
often as many as eight or nine voles 
to be found lying round the nest— 
far more in fact than the young 
could possibly consume. Readers 
of CounTRY LIFE (September 18 
and 25, 1942) will remember how 
useful this superfluous food was 
to me, since at this time I was also 
working on a pair of marsh-harriers, 
whose food supply required supple- 
menting owing to a disturbance 
which had occurred at their nest. 
Several of the field-voles were given 
to the young marsh-harrier, who 
received them with alacrity, and 
in fact appeared to prefer them to 
some of the food which was brought 
in by its own nervous parents. 








During a period of 10 days 
spent at the nest of this pair of 
owls, I recorded over 60 rodents 
brought by the parent birds. These 
are, of course, in addition to numer- 
ous others which were. no doubt 
consumed without being seen by 
me. It is not difficult, therefore, to 


ae derstand th larit f these 
IN BIRD BROODING THE CHICKS BY SHIELDING THEM FROM DRAUGHT. per ene ig ca alle tg 


Pellets and superfluous food lying round the nest they are welcome guests. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE FRUIT CROP 


SPRING 


SPRAYING AS A_ PREVENTIVE 


OF INSECT PEST AND FUNGUS DISEASE 


OST growers of fruit, the pro- 
fessional and amateur alike, now 
recognise, thanks to the abundant 
evidence, that the best way of safe- 

guarding their trees and bushes from the attacks 
of insect pests and fungus diseases, and so 
ensuring abundant crops of good quality fruits, 
is to carry out a regular course of preventive 
spraving during the year. Investigation at the 
various fruit research stations all over the 
country has provided ample proof of the wisdom 
of regular spraying with different materials at 
different seasons as a means of preventing and 
controlling pests and diseases, and gardeners 
should profit by the results which have been 
obtained. 

Spasmodic spraying in summer, when 
trouble is evident, is not of much use, though 
it is, perhaps, an accessory measure of value 
where no proper system of treatment has been 
adopted. On the whole, such occasional spray- 
ing is only tinkering with the trouble. Pre- 
vention of disease should be the whole object 
of the fruit-grower rather than the undertaking 
of curative measures, and, bearing this in mind, 
spraying in winter with a tar-oil wash, or better 
still with the more modern D.N.C. wash, and 
again in spring, should become as much part 
and parcel of the routine duties in the fruit 
garden as pruning and manuring. To neglect 


the sprayer is to invite the production of poor 
quality fruit and is false economy. 


Much as the chemist has achieved in recent 
vears, there is as yet no general wash available 
that will prevent or remedy all the ills to which 
fruit trees and bushes are prone. Recourse 
must be had to several different sprays at 
different seasons to control the many and varied 
troubles. Certain powerful washes are now 
obtainable which effectively destroy a number 
of pests, but so far there is none that combines 
satisfactorily the properties of both insecticide 
and fungicide, and consequently separate sprays 





A HALF-STANDARD COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN RECEIVING 


SPRAYING 
SPRAYER 


TREATMENT BY MEANS OF A KNAPSACK 


must be employed. 

For use in winter 
when the trees are dor- 
mant, one of the tar 
distillate washes or the 
new D.N.C. wash will 
be found most efficient. 
The latter spray, which 
is a fairly recent dis- 
covery, is a petroleum 
oil emulsion containing 
dinitro - ortho - cresol 
and affords an excellent 
control of aphis, win- 
ter-moth caterpillars, 
apple sucker, capsid 
bug and red spider, as 
well as cleaning the 
bark of moss’ and 
lichen. 

In fact, this wash 
does everything for 
which a double spray- 
ing of a tar-oil wash 
and petroleum oil is 
usually undertaken. 
Another point in its 
favour is that it can be 
used with safety until 
about the end of this 
month on apples and 
plums, as well as on 
black and red currants 
and gooseberries. It 
need not be employed 
on cherries and pears, as 
these are not subject to 
attack by red spider 
and capsid bug, and 
for these an ordinary winter wash will serve. 

These washes, it may be gathered, are 
primarily of value as insecticides, and con- 
sequently they must be supplemented by 
the use of fungicidal 
sprays which, gener- 
ally speaking, are the 
washes to employ in 
the spring. 

Perhaps the safest 
and most useful spray 
to use at this season 
is lime-sulphur. A 
most efficient fungi- 
cide, it checks the 
spread of many dis- 
eases, including mildew, 
the disfiguring apple 
and pear scab and 
brown rot. It is also 
not without some 
value as an_ insecti- 
cide, as in those cases 
where no winter spray- 
ing has been done, a 
spraying with  lime- 
sulphur can generally 
be relied on to destroy 
the first hatchings of 
aphis, whose appear- 
ance synchronises with 
the opening of the bud 
scales. 

A further point 
in its favour is_ its 
prevention of bud 
attack by birds — 
especially on goose- 
berries and currants, 
which are_ specially 
liable to the attention 
of finches and sparrows. 
The covering of the 
buds with a thin film 
of lime-sulphur renders 
them unpalatable to 
these marauders, and 
both gooseberries and 


SPRAYING CORDON-TRAINED APPLES AT THE “ PINK 
BUD” STAGE WITH LIME-SULPHUR 


currants benefit from a timely application. 

A lime-sulphur spray will also assist in 
checking red spider on apples and gooseberries, 
and is beneficial to the health of raspberry 
canes which show a tendency to ‘“‘die back.” 
It is the best spray known so far for preventing 
the well-known “big bud” disease of black 
currants, and, wherever these are grown, 
spraying with lime-sulphur should be carried 
out every spring. 

When treating big bud, it is important to 
spray at the right time—when the first green 
leaves are just unfolding and before the un- 
opened flower trusses show from the tiny lea! 
clusters. Bushes that are badly attacked will 
require about an 8 per cent. concentrated solu- 
tion, while those that are clean can be kept free 
of the trouble by spraying with about a 2 pet 
cent. solution. The strength usually recom- 
mended to check fungus and aphides is about 
one gallon of the concentrated solution to 3! 
gallons of water. 

For scab disease on apples and pears 
lime-sulphur and Bordeaux mixture are bot! 
effective, the one possessing certain advantages 
over the other for particular varieties. Sut! 
apples as Lane’s Prince Albert, Rival, Stirling 
Castle and Newton Wonder are know to be 
sulphur shy, and for these Bordeaux rixture 
must be employed instead of lime- ulphur 
With most apples afflicted with the _lisease 
two sprayings are advisable, the firs to 
applied when the pink flush on the ay le bu 
is seen and the second when the pet 3 have 
fallen. A 2% per cent. solution is < visable 
for the first spraying, while a streng 4 of | 
per cent. is adequate for the second. ‘0 the 
second spray a fluid ounce of nicotin: plus 4 
spreader should be added to every 1¢ galloms 
of the wash to control apple sawfly a other 
insect troubles. 
lue for 
surl in 
» effec: 
before 

rasp 
bee! 


Bordeaux mixture, apart from its ° 
scab, is alsg useful for preventing lee 
peaches and nectarines, but, if it is to 
tive, it should be applied immediatel 
the buds swell. As a control against ‘ 
berry and loganberry beetle, Derris |! 
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found satisfactory if used about a week or so 
after the first flowers open and again 10 days 
or so later. [he same treatment is also satis- 
factory Where caterpillars of any kind are 
yroving tro. blesome. If scab is present in 
addition to aterpillars, a combined spray to 
check the tvo can be made by mixing lead 
arsenate Wit lime-sulphur in the proportion of 
half a pounc of lead paste to each 10 gallons 
of the dilute 1 fungicide. 

It is in portant that all spraying should 
be carried © t in dull and calm weather, from 
the standpo at of both economy of material 
and greater efficiency. Nor is it advisable to 
spray in spe 'S of hard frost. Every part of the 
tree or bus should be thoroughly coated with 
4 thin film : { wash to provide an impenetrable 
armour aga ist fungus spores and insects. 

More t an half the battle in successful 
in the proper application of the 
wash. For is purpose a good sprayer capable 
of providi ample pressure is essential, and 
for general sarden purposes a portable barrel 
sprayer Wii: a capacity of about 11 gallons, 
or a knap: ck machine, will prove the most 
efficient a? 1 economical, the model chosen 
depending 1 the number of trees and bushes 
to be treatc .. Where there are only a few trees, 
a bucket s! “ayer or even a stirrup pump fitted 
with the roper nozzle will be found quite 
satisfactor. and can be employed with advan- 
tage. G. C. TAYLor. 


spraying lic 


A DOG’S LIFE - 


HEN going, as my usage is, to seek 

a midday meal at the rural guest- 

house, five minutes’ walk from 

this cottage, I generally am 
attended by a little black spaniel, of select 
appearance. Belle, in fact, has become a 
notoriety there, and her ingratiating ways 
have earned her a welcome. But it must 
be admitted that the other habitual guests 
to whom she makes advances do not take 
these as pure expressions of goodwill. She 
will accept graciously a pat on the ribs or a 
kind word; but since these gentlemen and ladies 
are engaged in eating, they think that she thinks 
she should be eating too. Belle is greedy, they 
say; and I have not felt able to rebut this 
reproach to a lady who treats me as a friend. 
Every day as the time to go approaches, 
whether I am indoors or out, Belle is on the 
watch, wheedling, suggesting, with much 
eloquence of gesture and glances. I do not 
delude myself that my company is the lure; 
there is anticipation of bread dipped in gravy 
or such like. Greedy anticipation? Yes, but 
if Belle’s real mistress (who left her here 
because London was not convenient for cockers) 
were down on one of her week-end visits, and 
made the least detaining sign, all thoughts of 
bread and gravy would be forgotten. In short, 
there are things that Belle values more than 
tood—even than food which comes outside the 
strict way of business. But does she get these 
other gratifications? If, not getting them, food 


} Tepresenis to her the high-water mark of 
agreeable sensation, is she the only creature 
of whom that can be said? 

* * * 
Cy, 


questionings came into my mind last 


Sunday vhen the excellent roast mutton on 


I with its accompaniments evidently 
— : Belle ; I found myself deciding firmly 
: “4 | just as much desire for the mutton 
— ind there was, of course, not a great 
ro If Belle was greedy, was not I greedy 
re with much less excuse. Admitting, 
rah » admit, that in my present way of 
“te was more conscious of the desire for 

Ss at all usual with me (and I believe 
nin le would say the same if they 
a their sensations) I am not inclined 
nyself; though if either of us two 
th : cused of greediness, Belle has much 
te deience. She lives a dog’s life: I 
cas, C what is a dog’s life in the ordinary 
imac, vblishment? Belle and her two 


‘ here are luxury dogs; that is to 


19, 


AN 


By 


say, they have no job to do, nothing but to be 
agreeable—and very well they do that. Of 
course, they may be said to guard the house, 
and, as is natural, having so little on their 
hancs, they rather overdo this function when 
anyone is seen approaching. But people use 
the phrase ‘‘a dog’s life’’ as if it meant heaps 
of hard work and mighty little for it. The truth 
is that dogs suffer chiefly from lack of occu- 
pation. Look at these creatures here, look at 
any dog, when the word “walk” is mentioned. 
That explosion of delight means relief from the 
long boredom of idleness. To do Belle justice, I 
think her anxiety to come with me at my 
dinner hour is far more for the diversion than 
for the chance of crumbs. What else have these 
animals to fix their minds on but food? And 
if I admit that Belle fixes hers more intensely 
than the others, it is because she has more 
chances of casual bounty. 


* * * 


Now, if I am greedy I have not Belle’s 
excuse. In this way of life there is no hunting 
for occupation; any man with a garden to 
mind and a log fire to keep going need never 
be at a loss for a job; and the best thing I 
see about life is the way in which work makes 
the time go by. All the better if there can be a 
change of work—a garden should offer that; 
but for me there is the complete change, from 
spade or hatchet to pen, with exercise of a 
completely different faculty. I am not going to 
pretend that everybody who writes is obeying 
an artistic impulse; but certainly when a man 
feels the desire to express something in ordered 
words, then writing is good fun enough. 
Certainly not everybody has the impulse but 
certainly some have it. Certainly also Belle 
has a special faculty, as well marked as any 
artistic gift; she has the spaniel’s nose. If she 
had been trained for the work she was bred 
to do, and had the chance of doing it, I could 
stake my life that no offer of food would keep 
her back when there was the hope of accom- 
panying a gun. She is by nature a sports- 
woman; when we go out in the fields, the other 
two, one an English sheep dog, one mostly a 
collie, and both much bigger than Belle, 
nevertheless follow obsequiously where she 
investigates the hedgerows—knowing that if 
there is anything to be found she will find 
it quicker than they. And though they get 
bored and race aimlessly round the field, 
she sticks to her quest. A_ dog’s life 
indeed! People would think Belle a lucky 
little bitch, for she is made much of by 
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EARLY SPRING SPRAYING WITH LIME-SULPHUR THROUGH A 
PORTABLE BARREL SPRAYER 


STEPHEN GWYNN 


all and sundry. But the truth is, Belle’s life 
is an existence of frustration. That is why 
she is greedy, if we are to think her so. 

* * * 

But how about the other person against 
whom the accusation is brought—and who has 
not Belle’s excuse? I know perfectly well that 
whatever satisfaction I have in my life comes 
from my work—or rather that without my work 
I should be unbearable. I could not accept 
boredom with a dog’s resignation and philo- 
sophy. I know also that the real pleasure of 
existence comes to me through print, and I am 
almost thankful for memory’s failure when I 
find bocks like Vanity Fair and Pendennis as 
good as ever—no, somehow better than ever 
because of old attachment knowing itself 
justified when one reads such a scene as that 
in which the old Major Pendennis defeats his 
scoundrelly valet. Still, it is none the less true 
that an evening meal of sausages and beans 
with potatoes gives me keener sensations than 
I have known at good men’s excellent feasts. 
And here comes to me a letter from almost the 
oldest of my friends (the only one of mv 
intimates who has more years than mine), a 
man who knows and loves literature and good 
company as well as any to be found; yet what 
does he insist on? That day after day, night 
after night, he can “‘chortle’’ over the goodness 
of the food that his lady wife provides for him— 
she, like the vast majority of English ladies, 
being her own cook nowadays. I know well that 
at the back of his mind there is satisfaction 
that these things are accomplished in spite of 
Hitler; but well to the front of it is pride in the 
accomplishment—pride and gratitude.  Cer- 
tainly that is true of me when I eat a salad 
prepared by one whose touch in salads has a 
kind of inspiration, and from whose kitchen 
nothing comes that is not perfect. But this 
does not alter tue fact that I, and doubtless 
that still older veteran, derive from good 
homely food one of the chief gratifications of 
which we are capable. We share the enthusiastic 
appreciation which Belle (and her companions) 
bring to their trenchers. But that is not to say 
we have a dog’s life. No matter what simplicity 
or even monotony of physical existence we 
may be reduced to, our minds are open to 
print. With all the will in the world I cannot 
hand over to Belle even the smallest crumb of 
the news from Egypt. But she got a good deal 
more than usual out of me after I read about 
the occupation of Algiers, and when Tunis is 
thrown in, I may part even with a slice of the 
roast mutton. 
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CATTLE OF PINZGAU 
—THEIR ORIGIN 


From the Earl of Bathurst. 

IR,—I was very much interested to 

see Captain Sir Rhys Llewellyn’s 
letter and photographs of the Pinzgau 
cattle of Austria and your remarks 
thereon. I am able to inform you of 
other cases of more or less similar 
marking, which makes one wonder 
whether that marking might be one of 
the old, almost aboriginal, colourings 
of prehistoric cattle. 


In 1927 I saw an illustration in 

the Daily Mail of a famous Spanish 
bullfighter, Felix Merino, being killed 
in the bull-ring; the bull had got him 
fairly in the small of the back and 
was tossing him over his head in the 
air. To my surprise the bull appeared 
to be of a dark colour, with a distinct 
white line down the whole length of 
his back. I immediately wrote to the 
British Ambassador in Spain, Sir 
Horace Rumbold, and asked if he 
could kindly inform me whether this 
bull was of any particular breed, and 
if there were many of the kind still 
existing. His reply was that this 
particular bull was bred by Senor 
Palha from the Duke of Veraqua’s 
breed, and was dark brown or rather 
bay, and with a bay coloured tail, 
and had a light coloured belly and 
four white socks. Later on Sir Horace 
informed me of a breed dappled in 
colour, with the white stripe down 
the back, to be found, though 
not in large numbers, in Spain, 
among both wild and tame cattle: 
the wild is most often found and is 
known as Vizquena, so called because 
it was founded at the end of the 
eighteenth century by Don Vicenti 
ose Vazques. Between the years 
1820-30, it was divided into two parts, 
one remaining in Seville (from which 
were bred the Gundalest, Concha and 
Sverra, and the now extinct Ben- 
gumes herds). The other section 
passed into the possession of King 
Fernando VII, who retained it in the 
provinces of Madrid and Toledo. It 
was later acquired by the Duke of 
Osuna. 


I have also got a_ snapshot 
photograph by Lady Susan Hicks- 
Beach, herself a breeder of Gloucester- 
shire cattle, taken in the wilds of 
mid-Africa, of cattle with similar mark- 
ing to those of the Austrian Pinzgau 
cattle, with a good deal of white, as 
illustrated by you, mixed with some 
which appear white flecked all over 
except the black ears, which one sees 
in the Park cattle. The question is 
how were these breeds scattered over 
England, Spain, Austria and mid- 
Africa ?—BatTuurst, Cirencester Park, 
Cirencester. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
COVERED STOCK YARDS 
From Lord Northbrook. 


S1r,—I was very much interested in 
Sir Charles Leon’s letter in your issue 
of January 29 about covered yards. 
I was brought up to believe there was 
nothing like them, and when I took 
this farm 30 years ago I was pleased 
to find there was one big covered yard 
as well as one open yard. I supposed 
the cattle would winter best in the 
covered yard, but curiously enough 
I find after 30 years’ experience that 
this is not the case and that the cattle 
in the open yard always winter the 
better. The yard is surrounded by high 
walls and well protected from the wind 
on all sides and has a big, very deep 
shed on one side that the cattle can 
get into in wet weather. It is well 
sheltered to the north, east and west, 
but more open towards the south, and 
is, I must say, a regular ‘“‘sun trap’”’ on 
any sunny day, even in winter, and 
the cattle can and do lie in the sun 
in the open yard and bask. 

My covered yard is rather dark 
but not draughty, especially when it 
has baled straw well built in all round 
it as it often has; but the cattle do 
not seem to like it, or do so well in 
it, as in the big open yard with deep 
shelter shed, and if the gate of the 
covered yard is left open the cattle 
will nearly always go and lie in the 
nine-acre paddock outside. I went 
into the yard during the big gale of 
Sunday, January 31, expecting to 
find all the cattle lying in the covered 
yard, but out of 19 bullocks only 
two were in the covered yard in the 
dry; the other 17 were standing out 
under the lee side of a hedge in the 
paddock sheltering against the gale 
there, though a good well-strawed-up 
covered yard was waiting for them to 
lie in if they chose to do so. It is an 
odd thing, but I have noticed for 
years how well the cattle do in the 
“sun trap’’ open yard and how they 
will not lie in that covered yard 
unless they are actually shut in it. 
The cattle from the open yard always 
go away best and quickest when 
turned out to grass in the spring, as 
they keep their coats better than the 
ones from the covered yard, which 
shed their winter coats earlier unless 
allowed to run in and out of the 
covered yard, which I find is the best 
way to treat them. Where cattle are 
going to be turned out again this is 
an important consideration. 

Can it be that it is the effect of 
the strong sun and its rays in the 
open yard which makes the cattle 
winter so well in it? 

But I am glad Sir George Leon 
has opened up the subject of wintering 
cattle in yards, open ocr covered, as 





THE GRECIAN CHURCH AT AYOT ST. LAWRENCE 
See letter “ A Strange Village Church’’) 
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there is such a quantity 
of straw about now. It 
is a good old practice 
which should come back 
again. In a ’bus ride 
from my home to a 
neighbouring town 
recently, it was pleas- 
ant to compare two or 
three lots of yarded 
cattle and see how well 
they both looked and 
were doing, compared 
with the outlying cattle 
up to their hocks in mud 
and doing endless 
damage to the pastures 
they were on by their 
treading, which in a wet 
country is fatal to the 
better grasses. 

But I think that a 
good warm open yard, 
with a big hovel attached, 
has more to be said for 
it in practice than would 
at first appear, especially 
where the cattle are to 
be turned out to grass 
again in the spring; but 
yarded, one way or 
another, the cattle 
should be to-day, if it is 
possible. It pays both 
in the cattle and in the 
manure, and the better 
they are bedded up the 
better they will do and 
the richer the manure. 
You want to see it cut 
out like plum pudding when you 
empty the yard. 

Perhaps I should add that I 
have, for the last 30 years, wintered 
between 50 and 60 cattle in yards, so 
I speak from practical experience.— 
NORTHBROOK, Woodlands Farm, Bram- 
dean, Hampshire. 


JOHN LEECH 


Sir,—John Leech, when staying with 
my grandfather in Derbyshire, drew 
this sketch of my uncle, George 
Paxton, on horseback and equipped 
for such sport as might come his way. 

Leech christened it ‘‘Ready for 
Anything.”” The original, partly in 
colour, was destroyed in an air raid. 
Only a photograph remains.—C. H. 
WaytTE, 15, Chatsworth Court, Pem- 
broke Road, W.8. 


A STRANGE VILLAGE 
CHURCH 


S1r,—It seems rather startling to 
come across a Grecian temple adjoin- 
ing an English village. The building 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph is, in fact, the parish church of 
Ayot St. Lawrence, Hertfordshire. 

The old church, in the centre of 
the village, fell into disrepair, and 
still stands, a picturesque ruin. In the 
year 1788 Sir Lionel Lyde of Ayot 
House, who had become enamoured 
of Greek architecture, instead of 
repairing the old building, erected the 
new church with a colonnade, ending 
in an open pavilion, on either side. 
Beneath one pavilion Sir Lionel was 
eventually buried, and his wife under 
the other. It is said these unusual 
mausoleums were the result of a life 
of married discord, Sir Lionel vowing 
that, as the Church had united them 
in life, it should make amends by 
separating them in death. 

Another unusual feature of this 
church is a reversal of the customary 
orientation, the altar being at the 
west end.—JouNn Lea, Luton. 


PLANNING A COUNTY 


S1r,—Since the architectural style of 
our rural re-building is a matter of 
some importance, might I comment 
briefly on Mr. Clark’s observations in 
your issue of February 5? 

(1) The Melplash Cottages. While 
accepting Mr. Clark’s explanations, I 
prefer an unbroken (and, I think, more 


‘*READY FOR ANYTHING,’’ A DRAWING 
BY JOHN LEECH 
(See letter “* John Leech’’) 


serene) elevation, based on a simple 
(and more economical) plan; but 
perhaps the Dorset tradition—unlike, 
e.g., the Cotswold—is against such 
simplicity. 

(2) The Swyre Inn. Frankly, | 
would call this a fussy piece of design, 
and the flat-roofed bay-window looks 
to me as if it were added as an after- 
thought. I don’t ‘‘associate the word 
modern with the word flat”; my 
remark was a protest against those 
who, apparently, do regard a flat roo! 
as a hall-mark of contemporary design 

(3) Milton Abbas. For me, its 
chief charm lies in simplicity and 
uniformity. To show how satisfying 
these two qualities can be in a con- 
temporary idiom, I would choose a 
housing scheme in Wales, for the 
Ministry of Supply, by Mr. G. A 
Jellicoe—and not because it happens 
to employ flat roofs! (Architectural 
Journal, June 11, 1942; a somewhat 
similar scheme appeared in your issue 
of January 22, 1943.) 

Let me repeat that the Dorset 
designs seem to me above the average. 
But unless we do strive towards per- 
fection, and obtain examples that will 
be an inspiration to architects, it wil 
take a long time to raise the average 
level of design.—SEBASTIAN STAFFORD, 
Gloucestershire. 


A LINK WITH NAPOLEON 





S1r,—When reading the excellent 
article in Country Lirr on the 
longevity of birds, beasts and human 
beings, it struck me that an «perience 
of my own might be of som interest 

In 1928 I was on my ‘ay home 
from a visit to the hospit. le home 
in Sinai of one of your bi * known 
contributors. 

My cargo steamer led at 
Limasol, in Crete, so, be 1g good 
tourists, we went ashore 1d duly 
explored the chapel where cur de 
Lion was married to the Princes 
Berengaria. Incidentally t’ > is 2 
a prison and two conden d eral 
derers were abusing ea htt 
through their bars. Our g ie then 
told us that he would take + t0 ps 

in 


the most interesting thin 


island. He would not tell 1 what" 
was, but we dutifully trud, i alom 
in the dust till we came tot gate” 
a monastery. The good fa 7 a 
opened the door, and w “? 
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ad called and took us into the 
sitting under a wall 
was an incredibly old- 
man with sparse curly 
white hair, wrapped up in several 
coats, topped up with a British warm. 
Prompted by the priest, I asked him 
how old he was and back came the 
astounding enswer, very sleepily : 
‘Un cent-trene sept, et je ne puis pas 
rather shook us. We 
sriest, who told us that 
vad been the gardener 
at the monas‘ery for many years and 
had been pe: sioned off at the age 
of 80, nearly t) years before. He then 
asking the old man 
what was the irst thing that he could 
remember. | that time the poor old 
chap was asle p again, but after some 
proddings on the part of the good 


we h 
garden where, 
in the hot sun 
looking blac! 


mourir.” Th 
jooked at the 
the old man 


suggested m\ 


father, slow came the answer: 

J'ai vu le rand Napoléon @ Alex- 
mdrie, avec sc Cheval blanc.”’ Napoleon 
and Marengo. -what a long link with 
the past ! \ ich more he could not 
remember, t I was assured that 
this had alv ys been his story and 


een taken as a slave 
the Sudan and brought 
at about that time. 


that he had 
when a boy 3 
to Alexandri 





All that we could give him was 
some tobac which he promptly 
put in his m uth—good English pipe 
tobacco, too, some of our last. 

Neither .e nor the priest would 
take any mc: ey. 

Two ye.rs later I read in the 


paper of his déath.—G. A. Mackay 
Major), Hilperton House, Hilperton, 
Wiltshive 


“A HALF CROWN-ATION’”’ 
Sir,—In his articles on The” Court, 
Holt, Mr. Christopher Hussey referred 
to an old caricature by Bunbury 
4 propos King William IV’s corona- 
tion entitled A Half Crown-ation. 
Readers may care to see a reproduc- 
tion of it. On his accession King 
William is said to have expressed a wish 
that the ‘‘old-fashioned”’ and expensive 
coronation ceremony might be simpli- 
fied. When it eventually took place 
in September, 1831, the outlay, which 
had amounted to £240,000 in the case 
of George IV, had been cut down by 
laborious economy to £30,000. Bun- 
bury’s lithograph, published in antici- 
pation of the event, shows a chaise, 
a hackney coach, and an omnibus in 
the procession. The Duke of Kent is 
seen in the chaise, the King and 
Queen ride in the coach, with the 
Lord Chancellor (Brougham) on the 
box, peers ard peeresses proceeding 
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to the Abbey on foot, and the cavalry 
escort reduced to a single farmer (?) 
on a cob.—Curius CrRowE, Alton, 
Hampshire. 


“ ESQUIRE ”’ 
S1r,—February 22 is the two hundred 
and eleventh anniversary of the birth- 
day of George Washington, and I send 
you a photograph of the address of 
an autograph letter of his, written 
from Philadelphia on February 29, 
1792, recently presented to Sulgrave 
Manor by Mr. Robert Washington 
Dana. 
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to his friend James Mercer, member of 
the Virginia House of Burgesses and 
a judge of the General Court and 
Court of Appeals, he addresses him 
not cnly by the title The Honour- 
able, due to him in right of his office, 
but by that of Esquire, due in 
virtue of his rank.—H. CLIFFoRD 
Smith, Highclere, neay Newburv. 


SEATS FOR 
ENLIGHTENMENT 


Srr,—In a note in the last issue of 
CouNTRY LIFE you _ discuss the 


Za of <, wd Po 


fy 


ADDRESSED BY GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(See letter ‘*Esquire’’) 


It is addressed in his own hand- 
writing to ‘‘ The Honble James Mercer, 
Esqt, Fredericksbs, Virginia,’’ and 
franked by him at the foot of the 
address “‘ President U.S.”’ 

The correct use of Esq. as a 
style of address is apt to puzzle 
Americans. Some persons there dre 
nowadays who cannot, by birth, office 
or appointment, be denied the title of 
Esq. as a postal style of address. 
For the rest it is a matter of choice. 

In democratic America it long 
ago went out of fashion; and this 
example of its former use by George 
Washington himself, the ‘Father of 
his Country,’’ is therefore all the more 
striking. 

Washington was extremely punc- 
tilious in all matters that concerned 
public or private business; and in this 
letter, written in his clear, bold hand 








Marquess of Zetland’s suggesticn that 
owners of histeric houses in the 
ccuntry might hand over their houses 
to the National Trust and if unable 
to live in them allow them to be used 
as centres of education. The great 
drawback to the latter proposal is 
that without the owner, the personal 
touch of the squire is lost and with it 
security of tenure and continuity of 
the same so essential to good agri- 
culture. High taxation makes it diffi- 
cult for the squire or his heirs to hang 
on, even with the rebate on death 
duties, etc., allowed under the country 
houses scheme. 

Surely Parliament should give 
further help to the Trust, or the 
Chancellor shovld, in his next Budget, 
remit all death duties on agricultural 
land !—R. V. STEELE, 2, Park Village 
East, N.W.1. 
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RINGING THE BELLS 


S1r,—In Country Lire (January 8), 
Mr. Ranson Cowlishaw’s letter con- 
tained a quaint couplet concerning 
the bells of four Derbyshire churches, 
and asked for examples of other such 
jingles. 

During a residence of over 30 
years in the neighbouring county of 
Nottinghamshire, I frequently met 
with the following, which refers to 
the bells of four parishes in the Vale 
of Belvoir : 

Scrayton cracked puncheons, 
Colson egg-shells, 

Bingham tow-row-lers, and 
Whatton merry bells. 
Scrayton and Colson are, respectively, 
local versions of Screveton and Car 

Colston. 

The similarity between ‘‘Crich 
two rollers”’ (Derbyshire) and 
“Bingham tow-row-lers’’ (Notting- 
hamshire) strikes one as being in- 
teresting, to say the least of it. 
EDWARD P. Day, Peterborough. 


A MYSTERY OF THE SEA 


S1rR,—Outward bound from England 
to South Africa before the war, our 
ship s.s. Durham Castle was somewhere 
about the Tropic of Cancer and about 
300 miles off the African coast. The 
sea, a flat calm, was deep blue as the 
cloudless sky, as it had been since 
leaving Teneriffe. After breakfast I 
noticed floating by several white 
cuttle-fish ‘‘bones,’’ then more and 
more until they covered the surface 
as far as the eye could reach, like 
immense snowflakes. Mostly they 
were a few yards apart, sometimes 
closer, all about 9 ins. long, all per- 
fectly white and clean. The sea was 
not discoloured in the slightest degree; 
no fish, cetaceans or birds were 
visible. For some six hours we passed 
through this floating bone-yard con- 
sisting of hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions of cuttle bones. I 
have made 25 passages over this area 
and at various seasons without sight- 
ing a single cuttle-fish bone, and have 
never met anyone who has. The 
South African Government marine 
biologist here could throw no light 
upon the matter but suggested 
‘“‘whales.’’ We know that cephalopods 
are sperm whales’ favourite food, but 
all the whales remaining in the seven 
seas could make but slight impression 
upon the gargantuan banquet the 
cuttle bones represented. And if we 
concede the remote possibility that 
whales were responsible, why were 
not the bones digested? In my many 





A CARICATURE OF THE ECONOMICAL CORONATION OF KING WILLIAM IV 
(See letter ** A Half Crown-ation”’ 














A HUMOROUS BENCH-END— 
‘BEFORE MARRIAGE”’ 


See letter “ At Sprotborough’’), 


voyages to many lands I have never 
before seen a cuttle bone in the open 
ocean. Can any reader elucidate this 
baffling mystery?—H. E. BRIMBLE, 
South Africa. 

[We have submitted our corre- 
spondent’s letter to an authority on 
zoology, who replies as _ fellows: 
‘Concerning the great swarm of 
cuttle-fish ‘bones’ observed by your 
correspondent to the south of Teneriffe, 
I can only suggest that, assuming the 
description given to be true and not 
exaggerated in any way, the excep- 


tional mortality was due to some 
major physical cause, possibly a 
submarine seismic disturbance or 


volcanic eruption. Your correspon- 
dent does not give the precise date 
of the occurrence. Were he to do so 
it might be possible to link his observa- 
tion with others of a different kind, 
and his evidence might be very valu- 
able to one of the seismologists.”’ 


Ep.) 


CAT AS RAT’S 
PROTECTOR 


S1r,—At Winkney Farm, near East- 
bourne, the farm-yard cat had a litter 
of kittens, all but two of which were 
drowned. Its home for the kittens 
was on a pile of hay in the milking- 
shed. A young chicken which had 
been injured and become rather a 
special pet joined the kittens and 
always slept side by side with them. 

A rat, about three-quarters grown, 
in some amazing manner made friends 
with this happy family, and when the 
cat—a famous ratter—was feeding 
her kittens, would come bounding 
over the hay and force its way be- 
tween the three others and help itself 
at this “free lunch”’ counter. I stood 
within a yard and carefully watched 
its approach half a dozen times. It 
used to run along a ledge on the wall 
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and then, bounding over the hay, it 
actually ran over the cat’s body to 
reach its goal. 

As it touched the cat I noticed 
that she gave a sudden start and 
raised her head as though to make 
sure that it was her special friend, 
and then lay back quite contented. 

We do not know the sequel, but 
the farm people think their dog kilkd 
the rat, as he too was a good ratter. 
—HuvuBErRT C. Visick, Alma House, 
Rodney Road, Cheltenham. 


AT SPROTBOROUGH 


Sir,—The mention of the Sprot- 
borough ‘Sanctuary Chair’”’ for the 
second time prompts me to raise the 
question as to exactly what this chair 
is. Most authorities are agreed that 
the chair at Sprotborough is not a 
sanctuary chair. The carved blind 
tracery on its right-hand side would 
assign it to the Decorated period of 
the fourteenth century—unless this 
carving has been added after the chair 
was placed in the church, which is 
quite possible as the left-hand side 
bears evidence of having at one time 
been built into a wall. The church 
also contains some quaint bench-erds. 
—JOHN J. GROVER, Kimberwozsth, 
Rotherham. 
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ponds belonging to the King lay just 
opposite them. These ponds were 
filled in about the year 1800, and all 
that remains of them is the name of 
the read. The castle itself crowns 
the rock directly above the old shop.— 
EDWARD RICHARDSON, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. 


A WHITE LONDON 
SPARROW 


Sir,—I send you a photograph of a 
white sparrow in Hyde Park. It is 
a 1942 bird and is seen feeding from 
the hand of a friend of the Hyde Park 
sparrows. I think it is a hen.— 
C. Lacry, Wimbledon, S.W.19 


FROM SALISBURY SPIRE 
S1r,—The spire of Salisbury Cathedral 
is a beautiful piece of work and one 
of the most graceful in the world. 
It is also the highest in England, 
reaching 404 ft. into the heavens. The 
weather vane, from the ground, looks 
a very small object at this height, but 
really it is a very large and massive 
piece of workmanship. Some time ago 
when the spire was being repaired, the 
vane was brought to the ground and 
the accompanying illustration gives 
some idea of its construction. It will 








SALISBURY CATHEDRAL’S WEATHER VANE 


(See letter “‘ From Salisbury Spire’’) 


A STRANGE SHOP 


Sik,—I recently sent you a picture, 
which you published last week, of 
a very ordinary-looking shop, which 
was of interest because it was 
(according to Lewis Carroll) kept by 
a sheep. Here is a photograph of an 
extraordinary shop, which, as far as 
I know, was kept by the usual kind 
of shopkeeper. These caves or holes 
are in the face of the Castle Rock, 
Nottingham, and stand about as high 
above a public road as the first 
storey of a house. The road is called 
Fishpond Drive. These caves were 
once a fishing tackle shop, and _ fish- 


THE ANCIENT FISHING-TACKLE SHOP IN THE FACE OF 


THE 


(See letter 


CASTLE ROCK, NOTTINGHAM 


“*A Strange Shop"’) 


be noted that it bears the date 1762. 
—J. D. R., Darlington. 


CHURCH, INN AND 
FARM-HOUSE 
Sir,—Not many churches have such 
an interesting history as that of the 
church at Dale Abbey, between 

Derby and Nottingham. 

This is a church and a farm-house 
and has had a varied life. It is really 
a combination of two chapels and a 
house. One chapel is said to have 
been originally a hermit’s hut and 
was separate from the church. It 
was rebuilt in 1480 and the hut joined 
to the church. 


THE 


CHURCH AND FARM-HOUSE AT DALE 


THE WHITE SPARR: 
HYDE PARK 
(See letter “‘A White London § 


For some time before 
house was used as an inr 
being used as the vestry of t 
with a door leading into 
Traces of this door can st 
in the wall. 
in 1883. The interior seem 
props and posts and the 
room for only four benches. 

A gallery covers the wh 
with the exception of the 
can accommodate more pe 
all the rest of the 
reached by an exterior st 
the rear of the building. 
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Traces of wall paintings have } 
been discovered in recent years, the 
most important being one showing the 


Visitation.—E. J. 
cross, Sussex. 


ELPHICK, Staple- 


A DERBYSHIRE 
PACKHORSE BRIDGE 


S1r,—It may interest your readers to 


know that the 
packhorse bridge, referred 
letter 


Derwent Woodlands 


to in my 


in CountTRY LIFE last week, 


has already been successfully take 
downand stored.—F. Ropcers, Derby 


YORKS 
Sir,—Major Jarvis’s note 
wearing by navvies and 


on the 
country 


labourers of string tied around the 
legs of corduroy trousers prompts me 
to make the following observations 

In my childhood—only 15 years 
cr so ago—I well remember seeing 
this custom, and the practice was 
reterred to as the wearing of “ yorks.” 
The particular part of the United 
Kingdom in which I was then living 
was South Wales, and I fancy that 
the custom still survives among the 


older labourers. 


It would be interest- 


ing to note whether this designation 


is Or was in common use. 


JOHN B 


RANDELL, Surgeon Lieutenant, R.NVR 






EXTERIOR STAIR 


(See letter “ Church, Inn and Farm-house" 
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| SECURITY, SERVICE 


and a 


SHARE IN PROFITS 


In the London area alone the 
Pr dential Assurance Company pays 
ea h week death claims on upwards 


of 1,000 Industrial Branch Policies. 


For example, in a recent week a 
total of £17,415, including £3,027 as 
share in the Profits, was brought tothe 
homes of policyholders in London by 
the Company’s Agents. The premiums 
were collected week by week over 
periods varying from a few weeks to 


fifty years, and amounted to £12,867. 


The majority of the payments 
were made within 24 hours by Agents 
whose continuous service ensured 
that the policy money was available 


at the time of need. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


A SURANCE COMPANY LTD 


BORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


"WHAT? COOKING- 
MuMMy ?° 


Something good, something 


that hungry children always 


enjoy! A hot dinner cooked 
with OXO makes dishes 
rich, appetising and 


Deely ... 
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Until then... 


With more than 85,000 Fordson and Ford tractors to 
assist them, the farmers of Britain form the second line of 
defence in the battle against the U-boat . . . a battle that 
must and will be won. Until then, every owner of a Ford or 
Fordson tractor should ensure that it is always in first- 
class running order and that it is put to the fullest use. 
Rigid economy with Vaporising oil is also an important 
factor in this battle for existence. Every gallon reaches 
these shores in tankers that are the targets of U-boats. 
The price in lives is too high for even a drop to be 
wasted. By his mighty effort and wise use of fuel the 
farmer can claim a proud share in the battle of the Atlantic. 


% Consult your dealer AT 





ONCE regarding aa 

requirements. DON’T leave F r 

repairs until Spring is Farm by @) 6 KS eo av¥ 
approaching. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM ESSEX. 

LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88, REGENT STREET, W. 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE FARMER’S 


INCOME-TA\X} 


ANY farmers will wel- 
come, as I do, the 
straightforward booklet 


on Farmers’ Income-Tax 
which has now been put 
out by the Ministry of Agriculture. It 
can be got through the Stationery 
Office, price 3d., and is well worth 
having. So good, indeed, is it that the 
National Farmers’ Union has ar- 
ranged to take a bulk supply and let 
each of the Union members have a 
copy free. Even those of us who have 
been paying income-tax on our farm 
profits for a year or two back wil] find 
something useful in this booklet. It 
will be particularly valuable to those 
who have small farms which have only 
lately come under Schedule D. The 
holding with an annual value of not 
more than £100 is stil] assessed on 
Schedule B, and unless the farmer 
puts in accounts to prove smaller 
profits, he pays on three times the 
annual value. This is an arbitrary 
figure but it is probably about right, 
and it certainly saves the smal] farmer 
and the income-tax authorities a lot 
of work over comparatively small 
sums. Turning to the larger farms, 
the arrangement now is that livestock 
shall be valued on the basis of cost 
or market value, whichever is the 
lower. In the case of livestock bred 
on the farm, if the actual] cost is not 
known it may be estimated at 85 per 
cent. of the current market value of 
each animal at the date of valuation. 
In the case of dairy herds and ewe 
flocks which are maintained for the 
production of milk, wool and lambs, 
the Inland Revenue has now agreed 
that these shall be treated on a capital 
basis. It isa rather complicated story, 
but it is set out plainly in this booklet. 
The new arrangement will save many 
farmers from having to show paper 
profits, due to the higher values now 
ruling, which may not actually be 
realised at all. 
ees 
HAD one nasty shock myself in 
discovering that the tenant farmer 
may deduct as a farming expense a 
proportion of the rent of the farm- 
house—in ordinary cases one-third— 
in respect of that part of the farm- 
house which is used for farming 
purposes. The balance of the rent of 
the farm-house is supposed to represent 
part of his living expenses, which 
cannot be deducted in computing for 
income-tax purposes. The man who 
owns his own farm is allowed to deduct 
the net Schedule A assessment of the 
farm land, farm buildings and farm 
cottages, and also a part, in ordinary 
cases one-third, of the net Schedule A 
assessment of the farm-house. The 
farmer may also charge as an expense 
cost of repairs including a proportion 
of the cost of repairs of part of the 
farm-house. I must admit that I 
always thought that the whole of the 
rent of the farm-house was chargeable 
as an expense. To offset this un- 
pleasant shock I am glad to note that 
‘reasonable wages paid to your wife 
or other members of your family 
working on the farm may be deducted 
as an expense.’’ The farmer cannot, 
of course, deduct as an expense any- 
thing drawn by himself as wages. 


* * * 


ATCHMENT Boards and _ the 
large area of waterlogged land 

still remaining to be drained have been 
in the news lately. There is no dispute 
about the potential fertility of thou- 
sands of acres of land which are now 
lying in marshy grass. If the water 
can be got away these areas will in 
many instances grow good crops of 
wheat. The delay in getting them into 
proper shape for tillage is due to the 
shortage of excavators and labour. 
Unfortunately, other Departments 


besides the Ministry of Agriculture 
want excavators for ur 


Indeed, it is remarkable ae ar 
progress has been made \ th limited 
resources. 
* * & 

Cone of these marshy «reas were 

good arable back in t > ’7s and 
the older men have always nown that 
they would grow good co-n. But as 


the ditches were allowed to silt up 


year after year the wh ‘e became 
waterlogged and nothing but poor 
grass and rushes surviv-d. These 
drainage schemes are €Xpe€ sive. The 
State pays half the cost, b: t even the 
remaining half is a heavy >urden {or 
the tenants to pay. In sor > instances 
the landowner is going shar °s with the 
tenant and this is, I think, r cht. After 
all, it was the responsibi ty of the 
landowner as well as ti ” farming 
tenant to see that the lan: was kept 
in proper order, and if bot! defaulted 
in their responsibilities, hen both 
should pay their share of ‘he cost of 
restoring the land. It may be, of 
course, that the tenant was respon- 
sible in his lease for cleanin» out some 


of the ditches, but if this responsibility 
was allowed to go by default year 
after year, then I think part of the 
blame attaches to the landowner. 

* *k * 


CALL is being made for more 
barley to go into the loaf, 
Farmers are asked to give priority to 
the threshing of barley during the 
next few weeks so as to allow the 
Ministry of Food to buiid up a stock 
which can be used to dilute wheat 
flour. This no doubt will be done, 
especially as just now the demand for 
seed barley is growing and naturally 
farmers want to catch the market 
with everything that is likely to com- 
mand a price over the ordinary 
maximum for malting or milling 
barley. There will be a bigger demand 
for seed barley in the next week or 
two because so much more land has 
been scheduled for this crop for the 
1943 harvest. It will be mainly barley 
at the expense of oats, but barley goes 
into the loaf better. 
* * * 


N a journey through three counties 
last week I was struck by the large 
number of corn ricks yet remaining 
unthreshed. We do not seem to have 
got on so well with the threshing this 
winter as we did a year ago. More 
days have been lost through wet 
weather and in some districts there 
certainly has not been a good enough 
use of existing threshing facilities to 
deal with the greatly increased ton- 
nage of corn. There are dry days when 
machines in private hands stand idle 
because it is not convenient to thresh 
on that particular farm at that par- 
ticular time. But the machine ought 
to be out threshing for a neighbour. 
Such arrangements take or vnisation 


and this is the job of the county 
threshing officers, who shou! by now 
have an eye on every ‘hreshing 
machine in the county and know 
which are not being used to capacity. 
If it is shortage of labour that 's 
holding up the machine, the ‘vreshing 
officer should be able to pro ide four 
land girls to go with it who °n work 
on neighbouring farms witho ¢ upset 
ting normal work. As things goin 
now I am afraid it will be (une 7 
July before all the 1942 corn d 
threshed. So far as wheatisc cerned, 
perhaps this does not ma’ Tf ~~ 
much, as Lord Woolton wv ' want 
English wheat as much at t! énd ol 
the summer as he does now, ‘* from 
the farmer’s point of view it uld be 
much more satisfactory to aoe 


threshing pretty well finish: 
the busy days of summer CCt. © 
CINCINNAT > 
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COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 


SCOTTISH SHOOTING 


AND FISHING 


HE DUKE OF SUTHER- 

LADD has resolved to 

dispose of Tressady, a 

Sut erlandshire grouse 

moc - of very nearly 22,000 
a Tres: idy Lodge stands on 
age’ sid of Strath Fleet, two 
or three mile from Rogart station 
on the L.M.S. main line from Inver- 
ness to Wick. Besides blackgame, 
pheasants anc partridges, the moor 
is capable 0 yielding 1,000 brace 
of grouse ina average season. The 
estate affords first-rate salmon and 
trout fishing a the Brora and the 
Fleet, and t re is excellent trout 
fshing in the various lochs. Messrs. 
Knight, Fran’ and Rutley, agents for 
the Duke of .therland in regard to 
the proposer sale, state that the 
annual rente’ value of the estate 
exceeds £1,8 , and that the fixed 
outgoings a about £250. The 
srounds of the Lodge are laid out in 
terraced garens and_ shrubberies, 
which comme..d a superb view. 

The Bror: is ‘‘an excellent little 
river,” according to Mr. W. L. Calder- 
wood’s Salmon Rivers of Scotland. 
The upper Krora rises in_ the hills 
overlooking the Tirry. It drains 
hundreds of miles of mountainous 
country, and, although the water is 
often more tlian abundant, the river 
is apt to run very shallow in the 
summer months. The best sport is in 
the lower river, which has a course of 
four miles to the sea. Salmon enter 
the Brora very freely in the spring 
season, and with a majority of 
8-Ib. to 10-Ib. fish are many of 
double those weights. The records 
of the lower Brora show the taking of 
from 400 fish by the end of April, and 
in one or two years the catch has 
topped 430. 

The scenery of the district is 
superb, including the Carrol Rock, a 


bold buttress on the southern shore of 
Loch Brora. The depth of the loch 
varies in the four main sections from a 
trifle over 30 ft. to 64 ft., and recent 
surveys have registered the mean 
elevation of Loch Brora as rather more 
than 90 ft. above sea level. On the 
whole the Brora is a good sporting 
river, especially in what may be called 
the Tressady stretch of it. 

A modern stone house and 1,500 
acres, in the south-west of Scotland, 
may be bought for £14,000, through 
the agency of Messrs. Jackson Stops 
and Staff. The sum quoted includes 
a stock of 1,100 black-faced sheep. 
Wildfowl and deer are mentioned 
among the possible sport, and the 
fishing is said to be of the best. 

Raemoir House, on Deeside, a 
couple of miles from Banchory, may 
be let furnished or unfurnished, and 
the agent, Mr. David Morris (Dunecht, 
Aberdeen), says that the mansion is 
suitable for a school or institution. 
Shooting over approximately 2,500 
acres can also be let. 


A SUFFOLK SHOOT 


ROPO /SALS can be received by the 
Cambridge office of the Forestry 


Commissi: : for a tenancy, on yearly 
agreemen*, of a shooting over 4,900 
acres, beoveen Bury St. Edmunds 
and Elve one of the finest sporting 
territoric East Anglia. 

ae 7 y, Spencers Wood, a 
01 and 100 acres, has been 
_ bef the auction, by Messrs. 
Nicholas . 

HAL! DOZEN PRICED 
OFFERS 
- hae ‘nce with their usual 
v3 yrs lessrs, F. L. Mercer and 
ig - ,prices in a current list 
i wea r residential freeholds. 
ake 


at random half a dozen of 


them, and preface the references 
with the note that all the houses are 
fitted up in the modern manner and 
have the benefit of ‘‘main”’ services, 
the first to be remarked is one in an 
acre of garden, overlooking the estate 
of a peer in Hertfordshire, for £5,740; 
and next is a large house in threé 
acres, at Chalfont St. Giles, for £4,500. 
For a Farnham freehold of three acres, 
the price quoted is £3,300, and in this 
instance much of the gardens exhibit 
the “‘utility’”’ trend, that is to say, 
fruit and vegetables are flourishing 
there. At Sonning, the beautiful 
village four miles from Reading, a 
house with Tudor and Queen Anne 
characteristics can be bought with 
half an acre of garden, for £3,000. 
Anyone wanting more land and able 
to go to the West Country for it can 
have 24 acres, with a house of the 
Georgian type, in mid-Devon, for 
£3,750. 


TRANSFER OF FARMS 


HE supply of farms for sale under 
the hammer has shrunk to 
small dimensions during the present 
month, and few contemplated sales 
are in sight. Practical farmers are 
taking part in the work necessitated 
by a new order regarding agricultural 
land. They are assisting in the survey 
cf farms in bringing up to date records 
of the cultivation of every holding. 
Under this order, as amended lately, 
in the event of any tenant receiving 
or tendering notice to quit a farm or 
part thereof, whether the land has 
been sold during or before the out- 
break of war, the landlord must notify 
the County War Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committee. That body is -en- 
trusted not only with recording the 
state of the holding but with ensuring 
that adequate cultivation shall con- 
tinue on the expiry of the notice to 
quit. Eventually the records and the 
minutely detailed map of each farm 
are expected to prove useful in deter- 
mining questions as to ‘‘ development.” 
It is, on the whole, a useful and 
necessary measure, but it all adds to 
the responsibilities and the work 
incidental to dealings in land. 


THE FORMER FREEDOM 
OF THE FARMER 


LD-TIME owners and tenant 
farmers may be excused if they 
compare the multiplicity of regula- 
tions with which they now have to cope 
with the state of affairs a few years 
ago. Owners then could order a sale 
and their agents could print volumin- 
ous particulars and issue them free 
of charge in any quantity, and pre- 
paratory to the sale the owner 
frequently had, as mentioned in the 
particulars, served tenants with notices 
to quit their holdings. There was no 
power for interference if the farm was 
grossly neglected and mismanaged, 
and if he chose to sell any part of the 
frontages for “‘development”’ nothing 
could prevent him. He was further 
at liberty to allow building right up 
to the edge of the road, regardless of 
whether there was reasonable room 
for traffic. In short, there was nothing 
to consider at all, except, possibly, 
claims under the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, and the poorer the state of 
the farm the less there was to worry 
about such claims. The freedom thus 
enjoyed was disadvantageous to the 
country, and the present systematic 
contro] must in the end be better for 
every interest in the land. In the 
matter of rent alone, organised pro- 
duction should provide the landlord 
with something better than the old- 
fashioned arbitrarily fixed rents which 
so often had to be abated. ARBITER. 
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Oak Reproductions 
of the Antique 


19, 1943 












Harrods Galleries still 
have an unrivalled col- 
lection of charming 
reproductions, but cur- 
rent restrictions make it 
impossible to guarantee 
continued selection. A 
few examples of those 
pieces still available are 
illustrated. 
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Oak Credence, 3ft. wide 
(overall) - - £11.0.0 


> 


EY, 


The Reproduction Oak 
Buffet, 2ft. wide, £20.3.6 


Set of 4 and 1 Reproduc- 
tion Oak Chaits, £27.15.0 


HARRODS 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 
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N.Y. Times Correspondent in Chungkin 


YOUNG MAN 
OF CARACAS 


= ROBERT HALE LTD @ 
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THE GOLDEN 


THRONG 


A Boo about Bees 
EDWIN WAY TEALE 
A very beautiful book 
that unites fine writing, 
scientific exactitude, and 
exquisite photographs. 
Brings Maeterlinck, 
Huber, Lubbock, up-to- 
date—and illustrates the 
whole life of the hive with 
85 superb illustrations.21 /- 


HORIZON 
HUNTER 


HARRISON FORMAN 


Iravels through the vast 
and little-known North 
West of China, through 
Tibet, east China, For- 
mosa, by plane, car, mule, 
raft and afoot, in peace 
and in war. Exciting and 
packed withinterest. 
Lavishly illustrated. 15/- 


Coming Shortly 


OWEN RUTTER 
Author of ‘Ark Royal’ etc. 
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The authentic—and very q 

readable—history of the << 

development of the q 
convoy system from 
Elizabethan days. Right 
up-to-date. Fully illus- 
trated. 12/6 
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U.S. Book of the Month Club 
Selection: over 300,000 sold. 


T. R. YBARRA 


A delightfu! autobiogra- 
phy that is also a picture 
of the Venezuz2lan capital 
at the turn of the century, 
more brilliant ; more un- 
derstanding, more full of 
information aboutan alien 
way of life than a tome of 
data. Illustrated. 12/6 


Again in stock 


SURGEON's 
MATE 


Diary of a Naval Surgeon 
in Seven Years’ War, 1756-62 


ERNEST GRAY 


“* The extraordinary story 
of life below deck in that 
savageage. A superb book 
in which R. L. Stevenson 
would have revelled.”— 
James Agate. Illustrated. 


2nd printing ready. 12/6 


WAR 
REPORTER 


BERNARD GRAY 


“Of scoresof books 
about this war, I liked this 
best . . . shrewd, alert, 
observant”’—Star. Times 
Literary Supplement 
Recommendation. 2nd 
printing ready. 
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NEW BOOKS 





19, 1948 


FRANCE UNDER 
THE GERMANS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


BEGIN to tire of books about 

the last months of the old 

France and the early months 

under German rule. No subject 
which has arisen out of the war has 
loosed such a spate. The number of 
the books is seem- 
ingly infinite; the 
subject matter, by 
and large, is the 
same; the conclu- 
sions reached do not 
vary in any notable 
point. 

Yet still they 
come and seem to 
find a welcome; and, 
however weary one 
may personally be 
of hearing the same 
tale recited by a 
thousand voices, § 
nevertheless this 
stress on one aspect 
of Europe’s disaster is inevitable 
and will doubtless continue for some 
time yet, and this for the sufficient 
reason that, out of the general com- 
plex of tragedy, the fall of France 
stands lonely and apart, unexpected, 
terrible, and complete. It is the 
symbol and epitome of civilisation 
itself under the heel of barbarism. 


BYBMAAAAAA™ 


FRANCE IN TORMENT § 
By Madeleine 

Gex le Verrier 

(Hamish Hamilton, 6s.) 


LIFE IN 


THE 


TWO BOOKS, ONE VIEW 
This week there are two new 
books: France in Torment, by Made- 
leine Gex le Verrier (Hamish Hamilton, 
6s.), and Life in Unoccupied France, 
by Neville Lytton (Macmillan, 5s.). 
Madame le Verrier was for twenty- 
five years on the staff of L’Europe 
Nouvelle. Mr. Lytton, who was educa- 
ted in France, has spent half his life 
there following the art of painting. 
The general picture which arises 
from a reading of the two books does 
not differ from that which already is 
firmly established : the “‘correctness”’ 
of the Germans at first, their attempts 
to ingratiate themselves, their swift 
lapse, under covert or open hostility, 
into insolence and brutality. From 
all these books about the France of 
those days one gathers so deep an 
impression of the strength of this 
hostility that one is left astonished, 
even to-day, at Marshal Pétain’s 
failure to realise how deeply France 
would have been with him in con- 
tinued opposition to Germany. Or 
did he realise this all too well, as Mr. 
van Paassens suggested in a book 
recently reviewed here, and, realising 
it, determine the more obstinately 
that this spirit must be slain ? 
According to Madame le Verrier, 
the Marshal was certain that neither 
in his own country nor in England 
was there power enough to resist 
Germany. Vichy officials, she says, 
declared: ‘‘The Marshal’s policy at 
the time of the armistice was based on 
his conviction that within a fortnight 
the Germans would enter London.”’ 
This feeling was strengthened by 
Goering’s declaration: ‘‘ We are willing 
to sacrifice a million men if necessary, 
but in any case before the winter 
comes we shall land on British soil. 
The Fuehrer insists upon it, since for 
him it is a vital question of prestige.’ 
Both Mr. Lytton and Madame le 
Verrier speak of the thorough job 


UNOCCUPIED FRANCE 
By Neville Lytton 


(Macmillan, 5s.) 


N POLDEROY PAPERS 
By C. E. Vulliamy 

(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 

AAMMAAMMMM2 2” 


which the Germans made of pillage 
Madame le Verrier tells this story 
“At the turn of year 1936-7 one of 
my friends, coming home from 
Berlin, reported the following fact. 
A customer of his bank, a well-known 
Nazi, had shown 
him a circular issued 
by one of the mini- 
N stries instructing 
him to participate 
§ in an extensive en- 
§ quiry upon the 
following subject. 
§ In the event of 
§ Germany gaining 
§ the victory in a war 
§ against France, 
what would be the 
§ best way of requisi- 
§ tioning as quickly 
and as fully as pos- 
sible the wealth of 
France? Then came 
a detailed questionnaire which had to 
be answered.”’ 

Thus it was not a question of 
mere haphazard looting; France was 
robbed (as other countries have been) 
down to the marrow of her bones, as 
a result of careful, loathsome, Teu- 
tonic study pursued over years. 

While thus stealing the resources 
of the country, it was to the German 
advantage to seem to care for and to 
cater for the French poor. The lot 
of these people was lamentable, and 
no doubt is now worse. ‘‘ Housewives,”’ 
says Mr. Lytton, “often had to queue 
up at four in the morning, and after 
a wait of five hours they would have 
to return home empty-handed.”’ (low 
I wish I could shove fistfuls of these 
facts down the throats of the wretched 
people who still in this country 
complain of their rations!) But the 
thieves had tricks which made them 
seem benefactors. A small part of the 
stolen goods—a railway truck full of 
potatoes, for example—would be 
driven from one locality to another, 
and would there be ceremoniously 
unloaded and distributed from sacks 
labelled ‘“‘Imported from Germany.” 


BESTIALITY 

Beneath the ‘“‘correct’’ veneer of 
the Germans the most beastly and 
destructive propensities were lurking. 
In a delightful book by Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes, published some time ago 
under the title, J Too Have Lived in 
Arcadia, the author speaks of the 
wrecking and befouling, for no reason 
whatever, of property owned by her 
relatives when it was held by Germans 
during the seige of Paris in 1870. Here 
is Mr. Lytton’s confirmation of un- 
changing bestiality: it is the story 
of a French chateau near where he 
was living when the Germans came 
in 1940: ‘During their brief stay the 
Germans destroyed 500,000 francs’ 
worth of furniture, and, when they 
left, deposited their excrements on 
the dining reom table. This strange 
and barbarous habit has been practised 
by the Germans in the last three wars : 
in the last war we used to call it ‘ the 
mark of the beast’! I know of no 
other race which indulges in such 
practices.”’ 

Both these authors speak of the 
hope and cheer which the common 











A. G. STREET 


From Dusk 
till Dawn 


Tells of a Wessex Platoon 
of the Home Guard. Serious 
yet amusing. Ad lightful 
book. 5/+ net 


RECOMMENDED py 
THE BOOK SOC «Ty 


Illustrate 


BERYL MARK’ ‘AM 


West with 
the Night 


This noted woman _ viator 
tells of her early iife in 
Kenya, of training race- 
horses, flying over jungle 
and desert in Africa scout- 


ing for elephant hun.s, ete, 


RECOMMENDED iy 
THE BOOK SOCIE ry 


9/- net 
e 


New impression in hand 
HELEN MACINNES’ 
first-rate thriller 


Assignment in 
Brittany 


* Brilliant alternation of 


suspense and excitement” 
—C. DAY LEWIS 


(Book Society News) 
BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


9/- net 
& 


ROBERT TRUMBULL 


The Raft 
Thirty-four days on a raft 
in the Pacific. 

“« These records of courage 
and endurance are piling 
up . .. [have read none 
stranger or more moviig 


than this.” — 
HOWARD SPRING (D. Mail) 
Illustrated 7/6 net 


G. ATTHILL 


A Short History 
of the 


United States of Ame ica 


An extremely good © 1m- 
mary of the events, § vial 
and political movem ats 
and personalties in U. A. 
from 1492 to the entr of 
America into this war 

4/- net 
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t 240 gallos per hour 
The Argosy is the sest pump set you can buy. 
It consumes less ( an 4 unit per hour, yet in 
that time deliver: 240 gallons! ‘You can look 
forward to a lif ime of service from an 
‘Argosy’ electric | “mp, yet it is offered at a 
price you can eas: Y afford! Write to-day for 


free particulars. 
set includes (also supplied 
with Petrol 
7 Engine) 


Pump, Motor, £ 
Belt & Starter 
us 10%. 


PUMP? SET 


Pumping sets n only _be supplied if 
required for A. .P., Agricultural use, or 
fur work of natio i importance. 


F.W. Brackett & C. Ltd., Clacton Rd., Colchester 
AREER 


f ch Tailors 


imeiding Kit by Harry 
fmeall has the Cut, 
Style and Work- 
anship that in 
ore than fifty 
years has become 
tradition. We 
hall be happy to 
make new gar- 
ments, and to re- 
hovate or remake 
our own Breeches, 
odhpurs, or Jackets. 
Post OrpERs—Chart 
d Patterns sent on 
equest. 


TARRY HALL 


Military, Civil & Sporting Tailors ‘™° 
Ladies’ Costume & Habit Makers 


35 REGENT STREET WI 
Telephone: REGent 2115 
Formerly at Oxford St., Cheapside, & Hay Hill 
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needs 
must come first 


Very few Jeiks Billiards fables are 
available to-day for private or 
public use, but enquiries are wel- 
comed and every effort is made 
to meet individual requirements. 






Tel, North 2747 (10 lines). 
3-275, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N.7 
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people of France derived from the 
B.B.C. broadcasts and of the wide- 
spread listening that took place in 
defiance of German prohibition. There 
is a concurrence of view on the 
political side, too. In the Unoccupied 
zone, says Madame le Verrier, you 
would hear people say: ‘‘ Resistance, 
of course, but not through the French 
in London. Certainly we want to 
renew contact with the English, but 
not through the instrumentality of 
General de Gaulle.”’ 


A FRENCH PATRIOT 


The de Gaullist feeling is just as - 


emphatic, we learn from Mr. Lytton. 
This one passage tells the whole story. 
“T was visited by a man from Le 
Havre: he had been employed as a 
fonctionnaive at Havre and was now 
on his way to Syria. He was very 
bitter at the attitude of the people 
in unoccupied France. He said: ‘It 
would do you a lot of good here to go 
through a period of German occu- 
pation: you would not then have so 
many false ideas.” He was a great 
patriot, and wished me to transmit 
to our Intelligence Service his com- 
plete willingness to work for us in 
any capacity. ‘I am ready,’ he said, 
‘to die for the cause or to suffer 
torture and imprisonment upon one 
condition: that is, that I may be 
allowed to settle accounts with the 
traitors after the war. I must have 
authority to take the law into my 
own hands.’”’ 

Mr. Lytton adds: “This bitter 
hatred between right-minded French- 
men and collaborators is daily growing 
more intense. Unless we can manage 
to bring France actively into the war 
again before the end of the campaign, 
there will follow such a bloody civil 
war as has never been seen before.”’ 
All of which helps to explain why 
“collaboration”? in North Africa 
appears to be an uneasy matter. It 
is quite clear that in France, as 
elsewhere, there is more than one 
opinion not only as to “Shall we 
fight?’’ but also as to ‘“‘ What shall 
we fight for?”’ 

There was, in Mr. Lytton’s view, 
a moment when the world was at 
Hitler’s feet. “If at the moment of 
Hitler’s victory over France he had 
really possessed psychological insight, 
he might have said: ‘Now let us 
end this eternal strife: I do not 
want your money or your territory, 
not even Alsace-Lorraine. What I 
want is your friendship to establish 
a New Order throughout Europe.’ 
Had he spoken like this, the war- 
weariness in France was such that he 
might have carried the whole French 
nation with him—further, an offer of 
this sort might also have had such an 
effect on the English democracies 
that they would once more have made 
an effort to come to terms.”’ 

Yes—but what an “If!’’ Why 
should Hitler ravage all Europe in 
order to make such a declaration in 
Paris? It would have been effective 
if made from Berlin and ratified by 
his staying there. After all, I should 
distrust a man who had burgled every 
house in the street if he finally broke 
into mine and began to speak smooth 
words. That sort of thing doesn’t 
make sense. 


A RECONSTRUCTION 


You may remember Mr. C. E. 
Vulliamy as the author of The 
Montagu Puffins. His new book, 
The Polderoy Papers (Michael Joseph, 
10s. 6d.) is built in the same way. 
It is rather too easy a way to be 
satisfying. This is the recipe. You 
fix on your period—in this case the 


19, 1943 
twenty years following 1868. You study 
the newspapers, journals and memoirs 
of the period—especially the news- 
papers, keeping a sharp eye on their 
advertising columns—and then you 
invent one or two people through 
whose daily lives the tendencies of 
the time may be illustrated. 

In the present instance, the 
persons are Henry Polderoy, his 
relatives and friends, and these include 
people in the church, the law, 
journalism, politics, medicine, so that 
through them all the varied pheno- 
mena of a disintegrating society may 
be illustrated. 

In the course of your research 
you are almost bound to discover one 
or two points where the follies of the 
past match the follies of the present, 
and this gives a piquant jolt to the 
narrative. You will find, too, how 
the passage of 75 years—which is 
about the distance of time between 
us and the Polderoys—makes con- 
victions once sincerely held and 
vehemently defended seem of no 
importance whatever; and you may 
take what comfort there is from the 
thought that by the year 2000 a.p. 
all that agitates and inflames us now 
will seem as irrelevant as a little dust 
once stirred by a wind that itself is 
long dead. 


INGREDIENTS OF THE STORM 


The weakness of such books— 
and I think it is the weakness of 
The Polderoy Papers—is that the 
human beings in them are merely 
barometers of weather that belongs 
to forgotten summers. It takes more 
talent than Mr. Vulliamy here displays 
to turn them into ingredients of the 
storm. And that, of course, is what 
they were. The passionate interest 
that once existed in woman suffrage, 
Darwinism, vivisection, and a score 
of other matters that are here 
deployed is recorded rather than 
experienced, for the reason that Mr. 
Vulliamy has not created human beings 
but merely ducts for the flow of 
observation and information. 

Nevertheless, the observation is 
often acute and the information is 
always accurate. There is a lot of 
ironic satisfaction to be got out of it 
by those who can find their amuse- 
ment in the perennial follies and 
fatuities of the human mind. 
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WICKED WIT 


N Mother, What Is Man ? (Cape, 

5s.), Miss Stevie Smith is at her 
old pastime of seeking out what may 
be called, perhaps, the shockability 
of the human race. She is delightedly 
akin to the awful child who blurts 
out things that its elders would prefer 
decorously to conceal. No maiden, 
whether lovelorn or gold-digging, is 
safe from the enquiring jabs of her 
pointed nib; villains, fools, film fans, 
women explorers, lions at the Zoo; 
all are as shrewdly, vividly analysed 
and exposed as The Face of which 
she writes with detached disgust. Yet 
all the outrageousness and uproarious- 
ness of these poems and drawings are 
no more than masks for “the affec- 
tionate sensitive mind”’ that “‘is not 
easy to please.’”” Pathos and tragedy 
peep from behind the deliberate 
trappings of the pantomime, stage, 
and sometimes burst into the audi- 
torium, as in the grim poem, Study To 
Deserve Death, and in the four 
pulverising lines, The Poets Are Silent. 
Among the poems in this book are a 
few failures, for the author’s is a 
hit-or-miss method; but the hits so 
greatly exceed the misses that the 
general effect is brilliant. This is far 
and away Miss Stevie Smith’s best 
collection of poems. V. HF. 
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HUTCHINSON 
BOOK NEWS 


Author of “Visions of 
Contempt” (Now 5th Thous.) 


GEORGE 
BORODIN 


THIS RUSSIAN LAND 


On a wide, brilliant, colourful canvas, 
George Borodin paints a picture of 
eternal Russia which is an outstanding 
contribution to the literature of our 
days. 8s. 6d. 








Reprint Now Ready 


LOUIS 
GOLDING 


WHO’S THERE WITHIN ? 


E. C. Bentley (Daily Telegraph): 
*“*Eminently readable. Some brilliant 
descriptions of America before and after 
the financial crash.” Ralph Straus 
(Sunday Times): ‘* You cannot but 
admire its many portraits, and from 
beginning to end it provides the 
liveliest entertainment.” Sydney 
Carroll (Daily Sketch): ‘“‘ The novel of 
the week.” Tos. 6d. 





Author of “ Ask Me No More” 
(118th Thousand) 


ANNE 
HEPPLE 


SIGH NO MORE 


This is another of Anne Hepple’s 
“escape ”’ stories, meant as relaxation 
for those who have enough of the war 
in their working hours without turning 
to imaginary stories about it in their 
leisure. 8s. 6d. 





Author of “ Tamarisk ” 
(Now 21st Thousand) 


NETTA 
MUSKETT 


TIME FOR PLAY 


Netta Muskett is one of the most 
popular of authors. ‘‘ Time for Play” 
will disappoint none of her thousands 
of readers. gs. 6d. 





Author of “The Thin Blue Line” 
(30th Thous.) “ The Avengers,” 
(20th Thousand) 


CHARLES 
GRAVES 


SEVEN PILOTS 


Western Mail: “‘ Describes realistically 
and vividly almost every phase of the 
R.A.F. activity. Splendidly illustrated 
with photographs of aircraft and air 
operations.” 8s. 6d. 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 
The World’s Largest Book Publishers. 
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Jot Dinnet 
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on top of the list of best sellers. 

For a while it was eclipsed by 
the dog-tooth checked suit, but this 
winter people who had tweeds last 
year invested in black suits and they 
are ordering them well on into the 
spring. At Debenham and Freebody’s 
they showed me their order book con- 
taining one black suit after another, 
and the other tailors tell me the same 
story. They are day-in, day-out suits, 
in black tweeds, smooth-surfaced black 
facecloth, men’s firm black suitings, 
black bouclé woollens. They are all 
hard-wearing materials that can be 
worn with anything, under anything, 
and always look smart through a 
long life. 


These suits have sheath skirts, 
often wrapped over with a stitched tuck 
running down the front, or the regula- 
tion four pleats put three in front and 
one at the back in the centre. Jackets 
are often cut like cardigans when they 
are in the bouclé woollens, have high 
rounded revers when they are in one 
of the tweed mixtures, are man-tailored 
with the neat classic revers of a man’s 
suit when they are in suiting. The fly 
fastening is smart for the smooth- 
surfaced facecloth, link fastenings for 


[on black tailor-made is back, right 





DAY IN, DAY OUI 


VHovs UNG 


The black wool suit jn 
ridged tweed > /ith a corg| 
cashmere swex “er, a corg| 
felt hat with solling brim 
and a black ribbon, 


C uf Co2noo) 


The same blac suit plus 
a white crépe shirt with 
tucked front a‘.d bow tie, 
a clip on th lapel, g 
voluminous calf bag and « 
neat sailor, emerald or 
cherry red, bright blue or 
black, swathed in veiling, 


Fort Dinner 


Still the same suit worn 
with a lamé blouse, aqua 
marine and silver, scallops 
on the yoke and sleeves, a 
jewelled bag, sometimes 
without a hat, sometimes 
with a snood or a fez in 
lamé to match the blouse. 
All the clothes from 
Debenham and Freebody, 
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the suitings. First thing in the 
morning they are worn with a 
plain cashmere or wool sweater and 
a felt hat, with a brim that rolls 
up each side of an oval dented 
crown. Many of the new felts tend 
to take this oval shape, something 
like a Homburg, and the line is 
easy to wear. Felt Breton sailors 
are fashionable, so are felt berets 
and the round-crowned riding 
felts. The suits look equally well 
with a tailored crépe or wool shirt 
and a peaked crochet cap in thick 
black rug wool. Almost any clear 
definite colour is effective for the 
shirts. 

Later in the day the same suit 
changes its identity with a change 
of accessories. Sometimes the shirt 
can be crisp and white with a 
pleated front, or a chalky pastel, 
with an open collar pulled out over 
the revers, and pearls at the throat. 
Printed Paisley silk and wool 
blouses are gay with a black hat 
and the colour picked up again in 
the quill that is pulled through the 
crown; or one can wear a shirt the 
colour of an Iceland poppy and a 


satchel bag that matches it. With this, your 
hat, gloves and shoes need to be unrelieved 
black and simple, leaving just the two vivid 
splashes of colour with a third for the lip- 
Barbaric silver jewellery mixes well 
with these coloured shirts ; marcasite and 
diamanté clips and earrings are right with 
The new Breton straw 
sailors are wide-brimmed with ciré ribbons. 
Tiny oval straws have a ruche of white lace 
just under the brim. Both are excellent 


stick. 


the white shirts. 


“suit’’ hats. 
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Accessories for a black tailor-made :—a ruby red scarf 

embroidered with a golden croix de Lorraine; a real lace 

collar for a plain white or black blouse. Both from the 
White House. 


are festive lamé blouses in ice blue and silver, 
coral and silver, jade and silver, candy- 
striped taffeta tunics, pastel crépes with the 
collars and cuffs powdered with tiny glisten- 
ing beads, chiffon blouses with a mother-o’- 
pearl butterfly embroidered over one breast 
pocket and a matching lamé fez cap similarly 
embroidered. These blouses can be made out 
of old evening dresses and coats; so can a 
silver lamé with long, tight sleeves and 









a boat-shaped neckline, black 
chiffon gathered softly to a Circular 
yoke of Irish crochet wit! ful] long 
sleeves, chiffon or crépe tailorej 


and beaded with pearls and larg 
bugles with a black knitted cay 
embroidered to match. ‘or ‘ns 
on in the summer, even ng shir: 
in white canvas rayon, embrj. 
dered in beads on the c lars anq 
cuffs with pill-box hats .o mate) 
are chic. 

These dinner hats nd Caps 
are all sizes, all shapes. here are 
black tulle pill-boxes ru .ed with 
flowers of tulle, tiny ri 50n pill. 
boxes cockaded with tu e, stray 
pill-boxes frothing witi curling 
ostrich tips, halo berets in black 
felt, infinitely becoming vith two 
clips pinned in the banc framing 
the face. Fez caps and : cul! caps 
pick up the colour of t!-» blouse. 
Snoods are made entirely >f corded 
ribbon, in oxidised gold or silver 


thread, in chenille. Whe: the suit 
and hat are entirely b ack, the 
blouse white or black, pn a red, 
red rose on the lapel. Or a chilly 


night wear the suit under «: tailored 
OR dining out another range of acces- jacket of mink, Persian lamb. South 
sories changes the suit once again. There American skunk or one of those fluffy 


featherweight woollen fabrics that look like 
marabout. A camel-hair coat can take you 
right through the day and look equally 
well at dinner-time. ; 
of plain felts and low-heeled shoes. Lucky 
people with black angora on hand can 
crochet themselves a cap and short-sleeved 
sweater and wear it with chunky jewellery, 
turquoise, amethyst, jade, or topaz. 


It needs the plainest 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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A recent independent tomato growing 
test showed the average weight of 
tomatoes per plant grown under cloches 
to be 5lbs. 9} ozs. as against 14} ozs. 
per plant grown in the open. 


The properly planned use of Cloches 
will make your present plotor allotment 
enormously more productive, as tens 
of thousands are now discovering. 


Cloches are not an expense when kept 
regularly in use; they are a most profit- 
able investment, quickly paying for 
themselves and lasting a lifetime. 


Government warns us we’ve got to 
rely more and more on Home-grown 
Vegetables. Cloches will ensure fresh 
Vegetables the year round. 


Full particulars and prices on request. 





3-YEAR GROWING CHART - Price I/- 
*‘CLOCHES v. HITLER’ GUIDE - Price 6d. 
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CROSSWORD No. 682 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “‘ Crossword No. 682, CountrRY 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ and must reach this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, February 25, 1943. 




















Name 





Address 


SOLUTION TO No. 681. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of February 12, will be announced next week, 

ACROSS. 1, Man at Arms; 6, Nomic; 9, Middleman; 10, Mango; 11, 
Chapman; 12, Maniacs; 13, Ida; 14, Almanac; 17, Nullity; 19, Man’s hat; 
22, Effuses; 24, Aim; 25, Mensual; 26, Pageboy; 29, Nabob; 30, Barcelona; 
31, Shyly; 32, Yachtsman. DOWN. 1, Mimic; 2, Nadia; 3, Tollman; 4, 
Romanic; 5, Sandman; 6, Nominal; 7, Mandarins; 8, Cross eyes; 14, 
Armaments; 15, Man and boy; 16, Ada; 18, Ulf; 20, Hautboy; 21, 
Tallboy; 22, Empiric; 23, Figment; 27, Broom; 28, Yearn. 








. A trip in the south-east for 


ACROSS 


. Speed contest with the caveman’s weapon? 


(two words, 4, 4) 
the lance 
corporal (6) 


. All at once (8) 
. With a lake present one would, of course, 


expect to satisfy one’s thirst (6) 
‘* *Jasper first,’ I said, 
‘And second sapphire; third chalcedony; 
‘ The rest in order—last an——’” 
—E. B. Browning (8) 


. Behind, and somewhat flowery (6) 
. Her ear will not make a silken receptacle for 


money (3) 


. He appears when the doves utter a falsehood 
6 : 


. Not really a final mouthful of milk for the 


cat ! (two words, 4, 3) 


. Lunar contribution to the weekly round? (6 
. She ranged at Caesar’s side (and presumably 


devoured him) (3) 


. Pray in the ship for cooling drenches (6) _ 
. Oceanic indisposition inspiring Masefield’ 


(two words, 3, 5) 


. I’d grin at her in Scandinavia ! (6) 
. ““A red spin ”’ (anagr.) (8) 

. Avid (6) 

. Condition of 4’s German (8) 


DOWN 


. He ran round the rugged rocks (6) 
. Sponger (6) 

. Day nursery (6) 

. One decapitated Teuton the less, i 
. Discuss business, or just another n 


eems ! (6 


B.B.C.? (two words, 4, 4) 


. “ Kill news ” (anagr.) (8) 
. Perfumes (8) 

. Young Tom with little horses (7) 
. Of an eagle perhaps, or a man wit 
. Is liable to go over the windmill ! ( 
. Hoarding (8) 

. Plot (in the garden perhaps, but 1 
. She is frequently admonished to i 
22. Not jellied but pasted (two words, 3) 


maid (3 


of it) (8 
home (8 


. Apprehensive (6) 
. We may suggest exploring every « (6) 
. Degrees in rank (6) 





The winner of Crossword No 


Mrs. Nicol Lawrie, 
Lochside Cottage, Dudding 
Edinburgh. 
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i (Left) Tailored Utility suit in good quality 
10 


tweed. Generously cut skirt with inverted 


hing pleats back and front. Attractive over- 
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W'!TH British Service monoplane trainers in 
the full swing of large-scale production, our 
designers remembered their first customer, the 
private owner, and returned to their blue prints of 
a new and wondrous aeroplane that was calculated 
to warm the heart of the enthusiast at first sight. 
If ever an aeroplane was set to be a best seller it 
was the Miles Monarch. Its superfine finish gave 
it a regal splendour. This was matched by the 


slow landing without sensation. It wasa 
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“|. the most 
ownable aeroplane 


in the World ”’ 


The Aeroplane, June 22"*1958 





plane, developed from the Miles Whitney Straight 
of 1937, with a Gipsy Major I engine giving a 
normal cruising speed of 130 m.p.h. But for the 
war, the Miles Monarch would have gone very far 
indeed—although more may yet be heard of this 
descendant of a long line of successful light mono- 
plane aircraft. But there was no room on the pro- 
duction lines for civil aeroplanes. More and more 
Miles Magister primary trainers for the rapidly 

expanding air programme were being 


advanced Monoplane Trainer for the 


supreme ease of handling, the robust- 
ness of the general design, and the demanded for the R.A.F. and still more of 
miracle of Miles ‘‘ Glide Control” for the now-famous Miles Master—fast 


three-seat low-wing cantilever mono- 
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